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BITBRATURE. 





KING ARTHUR. 
Br tax AvuTuor or “ Tue New Timon.” Parti. H. Corsury. 

mmencement of a poem, containing four books and promising 
oat a novelty that, ron independently of the claim of the Au- 
thor ef Z'he New Timon to early notice, we would address ourselves with- 
out delay to the dispatch ofreview. King Arthur is a combination of the 
old troubadour subject and song, with the mythological and classic, both 
in treatment and imagery. It is fine in the descriptive, and musical, 
though occasionally somewhat unwieldy in structure and versification, 
The story, with all its supernatural agency and fairy feats, is interesting ; 
and snch parts as the Arm ida-like love of # gle and the chase of Arthur 

with bloodhounds, especially poetical and animated. : 
It opens with a festival in the vale of Carduel, where Arthur and his gay 
and chivalrous court are assembled for a holiday, which is interrupted by 
a spectral vision, and the Cwmri king, after an interview with the enchan- 
ter Merlin, sent upon hig travels like a hero of ancient, or a knight-errant 


——— 


of later, times. Lancelot of the Lake is subsequently made to follow him, | 


and their adventures are the theme of the lay, which thus begins : 


“ Our land’s first legends, love and aay deeds, 
Aud wonderous Merlin, and his wandering King, 
The triple labour, and the glorious meeds 
Won from the wor'd of Fable-land, I sing; 
Go forth, O Song, amidst the banks of old, 
And glide translucent o’er the sands of gold. 


Now is the time when, after sparkling showers, 
Her starry wreaths the virgin jasmine weaves; 

Now lure the bee, wild thyme and sunny hours ; 
And light wings rustle thro’ the glinting leaves ; 

Music in every bough; on mead and lawn 

May lifts her fragrant altars to the dawn. 


Now life, with every moment, seems to start 
In air, in wave, on earth;—abeve, below; 

And o’er her new-born children, Nature’s heart 
Heaves with the gladness mothers ouly know. 

On poet times the month of poets shone— 

May deck’d ihe world, and Arthar fiil’d the throne. 


Hard by a stream, amidst a pleasant vale 
King Arthur held his careless holiday ;— 
The stream was blithe with many a silken sail, 
The vale with many a proud pavilion gay; 
While Cymri’s dragon, from the Roman’s hold, 
Spread with calm wing o’er Carduel’s domes of gold.” 


The events we have briefly stated are circumstantially described with [| 


oetical adornments, and Arthur, with his magic dove and other helps, at 
ength arrives at the court of the Vandal King, where he is sore beset by 
treacherous and inimical designs. The monarch is painted in a style 
curiously resembling something of our own day: 


“ A distant kinsman, Ludovick his name, 
Reign’d in their stead, a king of sage repute; 
Not that in youth he sow’d the seeds of fame; _ 
When tree he planted, what he ask’d was—fruit. 
War storm’d the state, and civil discord rent, 
He shunn'd the tempest till its wrath was spent. 


Safe in serener lands he pase'd his prime ; 
But mused nox vainly on the strife afar: 
Return’d, he watch’'d—the husbandman of time— 
The second harvest of rebellious war; 
Cajoled the Edelings,* fix’d the fickle Gau, 
And to the Leute promised equal law. 


The moment came, disorder split tha realm ; 
Too stern the ruler, or too feebly stern ; 
The supple kinsman slided to the helm, 
And trimm’d the rudder with a dexterous turn; 
A turn so dexterous, that it served to fling 
Both overboard—the people and the king. 


The captain’s post repaid the pilot’s task, 

He seized the ship as he had cleared the prow ; 
Drop we the metaphor as he the mask ; 

Aad, while his gaping Vandals wondered how, 
Behold the patriot to the despot grown, 
Filch’d from the fight, and juggled to the throne !” 


His prime minister and adviser is another striking and perhaps not in- 
applicable portrait. The king has plotted to get his son wed to a sister 
of Arthur's, with a view to a royal succession, but the scheme is put aside 
by the latter in a Beppoish verse, and woe are told: 


“ With brow deject, the mournfal Vandal took 
Occasion prompt to leave his royal guest, 

And sought a friend who served him, as a hook 
Read in our illness, in our health dismiat ; 

For seldom did the Vandal condescend 

To that poor drudge which monarchs call a friend ! 


And yet Astutio was a man of worth 

Before the brain had reasoned out the heart ; 
But now he learned to look upon the earth 

As peddling hucksters look upon the mart; 
Took souls for wares, and conscience for a till ; 
And damn’d his fame to save his master’s will. 


Much lore he had in men, and states, and things, 
And kept his memory mapp’d in prim precision, 

With histories, laws, and pedigrees of kings, : 
And moral saws, which ran through each division, 

All neatly coloured with appropriate hue— 

The histories black, the morals heavenly blue! 


Bat state-craft, mainly, was his pride and boast ; 
The ‘golden medium’ was his guiding star, 
Which means ‘ move on until you're uppermost, 
And then things can’t be better than they are |’ 
Brief, in two rules he summ’d the ends of man— 
‘Keep all you have, and try for all you can!’ "” 


—_——_ 








"8 The EpDEtinGs were the nobles of the Teutonic races; the Gow or 
Gav, thedistrict composed of the union of clans (Marca), which had its 
Own independent administration, and chose its parliament of delegates 
(called Graven) ; and the Lit (whence the modern German word, Leute) 
Were the subject population.” 





This is lively and spirited; and pithy lines and couplets mark the poet’ 
progress. For example: 
“ Fate breathes, and kingdoms wither at the breath ; 
But kings are deathless, kingly if the death !’’ 


‘There He, who yet in Fable’s deathless page 

Reigns, compase’d with the ring of pleasing dread, 
Which the true wizard, whether bard or sage, 

Draws round him living, and commands when dead,” 


‘‘ But one rude maxim Saxon bluntness knows— 
We serve our friends, who are not friends are foes!” 


‘“‘Damb sate the Vandal, dumb with fear and shame, 
No slave to virtue, but its shade was he ; 
A tower of strength is inan honest name— 
Tia wise to seem what oft tis dull to be 


” 


Arthur evades the net spread for him, and mounting his steed flies 
from his false Vandal host. He is endangered by a fanatic assassin and as 
tremendous wolf, but escapes from both. 


“For, all unconscious of the double foe, 

Paused Arthur, where his resting-place, the dove 
Seem’d to select,—his couch a mound below; 

A bowering beech his canopy above: 
From his worn steed the barbed mail released, 
And left it, reinless, to his herbage-feast. 


Then from his brow the mighty helm unbraced, 
And from his breast the hauberk’s heavy load ; 
On the tree’s trunk the trophied arms he placed, 
And, ere to rest the weary Jimbs bestow'd, 
Thrice sign’d the cross the fiends of night to scare, 
And guarded helpless sleep with potent prayer. 


Then on the moss-grown couch he laid him down, 
Fearless of night and hopeful for the morn: 
On Sleep’s soft lap the head without acrown 
Forgot the gilded trouble it had worn; 
Slumbered the king—the browsing charger stray’d— 
The dove, unsleeping, watch’d amidst the shade.” 


Immediately after the denowement of this peril, the bloodhound chase, 
to which we have alluded, takes place, and is admirably described; but 
we rather pass to another instance in the Beppo style, andreferring toa 
deep archwological inquiry. An Etrurian soothsayer (for thither has 
Arthur sped) asks the Cwmrian about his language and descent, and 


“¢ Grave sir,’ quoth Arthur, piteously perplext, 
‘Or mach—forgive me, hath my hearing err’d, 
Or of that Peopie quoted in thy text, 
(Perish’d long since )—but dimly have I heard: 
Phoenicians! True, that name is found within 
Our scrolls ;—they come to Yxys-wen* for tin! 


‘ As for my race, our later bards declaret 

It springs from Brut, the famous Knight of Troy: 
But if Sir Hector spoke in Welch, I ne’er 

Could clearly learn—meanwhile, i hear with joy 
My native language (pardon my remark) 
Much as Noah spéke it when he left the ark. 


‘More would my pleasure be increased to know 
That that fair lady has your own precision 
In the dear music whict, so long ago, 
We taught—observe, not learn’d from—the Phonician,’ 
‘Speak as you ought to speak the maiden can; 
O guttural-grumbling and disvowell’d man.’ 


Replied the priest, ‘ But, ere I yet disclose 
he bliss that Northia t singles for your lot 
Fain would I learn what change the gods impose 
Qn the old races aud their sceptres ?—what 
The latest news from Rasena ?’—‘ With shame 
J own, grave sir, I never heard that name!’ 
Tho Augur stood aghast!” 


The fair lady here alluded to is Zgle, and Arthur's amour with her 


the most beautiful portion of the poem. We quote a few passages, and 
await the writer’s resumption of his romantic tale. 
and the dialogue again proceeds : 


“<«Tf right ne reason gleams 

From dismal harvests, and discerns the end 
To which the Beautiful and Wise have come, 
Hard are the fates beyond our Alpine home: 


‘What makes, without, the chief pursuit of life 2’ 
‘War,’ said the Cymrian, with a mournful sigh : 
‘The fierce provoke, the free resist the strife, 
The daring perish and the dastard fly ; 
Amidst a storm we snatch our troubled breath, 
And life is one grim battle field of death.’ 


‘ Then here, O stranger, find at last repose : 

Here, never smites the thunder-blast of war ! 
Here all unknown the very name of foes; 

Here, but with yielding earth’s men’s contests are ; 
Our trophies—flower and olive, corn and wine— 
Accept a sceptre, be this kingdom thine! 


‘ Our queen, the virgin who hath charm’d thine eyes— 
Our laws her spouse, in whom the gods shall send, 

Decree; the gods have sent thee ;—what the skies 
Allot, receive:—Here, shall thy wanderings end, 

Here thy woes cease, and life’s voluptuous day 

Glide, like yon river through our flowers, away.’ 








“ * Ynys-wen—England, ‘the White Island.” 

“+t Sir F. Palgrave vids us remark that Taliessin, who was a contempor- 
ary of Arthur, or nearly 40, addresses his countrymen as ‘ the remnant of 
Troy.’—Palgrave’s Commonwealth, vol. i. c. x. p. 323. The Britons no 
doubt received that legend with many others, to which Welch scholars 
have too fondly assigned a more remote antiquity, from the Romans.” 


“¢ Northia, the Btrurian Deity, which corresponds with the Fortune of 
the Romans, but probably with something more of the sterner attributes 
which the Greek and the Scandinavian gave the Fates. I cannot but ob- 
serve here on the similarity in sound and signification between the Etrur- 
ian Northia and the Scandinavian Norna. Norna with the last isthe gen- 
eral term applied to Fate. The Etrurian name for the deities collectively 
—Aisars, is not dissimilarto that given collectively to their deities by the 
Scandinavians—viz, Asir, or Asas.” 














The Augur speaks, 








EE ———]_— 
‘ Kind sir,’ said Arthur, gratefully— such lot 
Indeed were fair beyond what dreams display ; 
Bat earth has duties which—’ ‘ Relate them not!’ 
Exclaimed the Augur— or at least delay, 
Till better known the kingdom and the bride, 
Then youth, and sense, and nature, shall decide.’ 


With that, the aogm, much too wise as yet 
To bint compulsion, and secure from dight. 
Arose, resolved each scruple to beset 
With all which melteth duty in delight— 
Here, for awhile we leave the tempted king, 
And turn to him who owns the crystal ring.’ ” 


dd est Lancelot. But a morsel of his early history, as he relates it, ig 
too touching to be omitted : 


‘““* My sire and mother, by the lawless might 
Of a fierce foe expeli’d, and forced to flee 
From the fair halls of Brnoic, paused to take 

Breath for new woes, beside a Fairy’s lake. 


‘ With them was I, their new-born helpless heir,— 
The hunted exiles gazed afar on home, 
Ané saw the giant fires that dyed the air 
Like blood, spring wreathing round the crushing dome. 
They clung, they gazed—no word by either spoken ; 
And in that hush the sterner heart was broken, 


‘ The woman felt the cold hand fail her own ; 
The head that lean’d fell heavy on the sod ; 
She knelt—-she kiss’d the lipe—the breath was flowa! 
She call’d upon a soul that was with God: 
For the first time the wife’ssweet power was o’er— 
She who had soothed till then could soothe no more! 


But we must adhere to his sovereign in the Garden of Delight: 


‘‘ We turn once more to Agile and her guest, 
Lo! the sweet valley in the flush of eve! 

Lo! side by side, where through the rose-arcade, 

Steals the love-star, the hero and the maid. 


Silent they gaze into each other’s eyes, 
Stirring the inmost soul’s unquiet sleep; 

So pierce soft star-beams blending wave and skies, 
Some holy fountain trembling to its deep ! 

Bright to each eye each human heart is bare, 

And scarce a thought to start an angel there! 


Love to the soul, whate’er the harsh may say, 
Is ag the hallowing Naiad to the well— 
The linking fife between the forms of clay 
And those ambrosia nurtures; from its spell 
Fly earth’s rank fogs, and Thought’s ennobled flow 
Shines with the shape that glides in light below. 


Taste while ye may, O Beautiful, the brief 
Fruit, life but once wins from the Beautiful ; 
~~ to the sun it blushes from the Jeaf, 
ear not the blast that rises while ye cull ; 
Brief though it be, how few in after hours 
Can say, ‘at least the Beautiful was ours!’ 


Two loves (and both divine and pure) there are; 
One by the roof-tree takes its root for ever, 

Nor tempests rend, nor changeful seasons mar— 
It clings the stronger for the storm’s endeavour; 

Beneath its shade the wayworn find their rest, 

And in its boughs the calm bird builds its nest. 


But one more frail, (in that more prized, perchance,) 
Bends its rich blossoms over lonely streams, 
In the untrodden —e of wild Romance, 
On earth’s far confines, like the Tree of Dreams, 
Few find the path, O bliss! O woe to find! 
What bliss the blossom !—ah! what woe the wind! 


Oh the short spring !—the eternal winter !—All 
Branch,—stem all shattered ; fragile as the bloom! 
Yet this the love that charms us to recall ; 
Life's golden holiday before the tomb ; 
Yea! this the love which age again lives o'er, 
And hears the loud heart beating youth once more! 


Before them, at the distance, o’er the blue 
Of the sweet waves which girt the rosy isle, 
Flitted light shapes the inwoven alleys thro’ : 
Remotely mellowed, musical the while, 
Floated the ham of voices, and the sweet 
Lutes chimed with timbrels to dim-glancing feet. 


The calm swan rested on the breathless glass 
Of dreamy waters, and the snow- white steer 
Near the opposing margin, motionless, 
Stood, knee-deep, gazing wistful un ite clear 
Aad life-like shadow, shimmering deep and far, 
Where on the lacid darkness fell the star." 


“‘ And when, at last, from Adgle’s lips, the voice 
Came soft as murmur'd hymns at closing day, 
The sweet sound seem’d the sweet air to rejoice— 

To give the sole charm wanting,—to convey 
The crowning music to the Masical ; 
As with the soul of love infusing all.” 


“ Now as night gently deepens round them, while 

Oft to themoon upturn their happy eyes— 
Still, hand in hand, they range the lulled isle, 

Airc knows no breeze; scarce sighing to their sighs ; 
No bird of night shrieks bode from drowsy trees, 
Nought lives between them and the Pleiades ; 


Save where the moth strains to the moon its wing, 
— the Reachliess near ;—the prophet race 
Of the cold stars forwarned them not; the Ring 
Of great Orion, who for the embrace 
Of Morn’s sweet Maid had died * look’d calm above 
The last unconscious hours of human love. 











“* Aurora, The scholar will remember the beautiful use Homer makes 
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Each astral influence unrevealing shone 
O’er the dark web its solemn thread enwove ; 
Mars shot no anger from his fatal throne, 
No beam spoke trouble in the House of Love; 
Their closing path the treacherous smile illumed ; 
And the stern Star-kings kiss’d the brows they doom’d— 
’Tis morn once more—” 
Arthur is warned from his blessed dream of joy and love for gle, by 
a raven, which tells him that 





“ The Saxon march is on his father’s soil.” —London Lit. Gaz. | 
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THE CRETAN DAUGHTER. 


Thirty years have passed away since the events took piace of which 
we are now about to speak; but though this period has sufficed to 
change the whole face of Burope, and sweep fitlians from their habita. 
tions in this world, it has brought little or no change to the beautifal 
islandof Crete. Then, as now, this bright flower of the sea was under 
the dominion of the Turks; and the one noble but disastrous effort by 
which some few years since the enslaved Cretans attempted to obtain 
their liberty, has left not even a trace, excapt in the sad hearts of the 
widows and orphans of those who were martyrs in the cause. At the 
present day, therefore, the same scene may oftea be witnessed which 
presented itself to the inbabitants of Canea, the capital of Crete, some 
thirty yeare since one fine sammer morning. ; 

It was shorily after sunrise, the hour most suitable in that climate for 
any active business ; and the bazaars, where merchandise of all sorts was 
displayed, were crowded with buyers and sellers, carrying on their 

c in the true Oriental manner by silent pantomime. These consist- 
ed chiefly of Greeksand Turks; but there were also a great number of 
Jews and Armenians, as we!! as many Egyptian soldiers. A large pro- 
portion of this motley assemblage was collected in an immense quadren- 
gle, where a peculiar species of commerce was going forward that seemed 
especially to interest them. This was the public sale of human beings, 
which took place weekly onan appointed day. The slave traders were 
almost all Africans ; and the abeeey captives themselves seemed to 
havebeen chosen out from among the various Eastern nations, solely 
with a view to the price they wete likely to bringin the market. Very 
many, however, were Cretans, brought down from the mountains by the 
foraging troops of the Turkisbaga, who, according to a custom not more 
prevalent then than itis now, was ia the habit of sendiug small parties 
of soldiers over the island to sack and burn, if necessary, che distant vil- 
lages, in order to bring him the young and healthy of the wretched in- 
habitants to be sold asslayes. ‘These were usually taken on speculation 
by the traders, who then drew what profit they could from them. 

The sale bad been going on for about an bour with great auimation, 
though in themost systematic manner. At iast it came to the turn of an 
old villaneous-looking Egyptian to produce his merchandise ; and after 
having sold off one or two black slaves, he brought forward what he 
evidently considered the most valuable part of his stock. This wasa 
young man and women, whose dress and appearance indicated not only 
that they were Cretans, but that in their own village home they had en- 
joyed a certain superiority of rank. They were evidently husband and 
wife, and the helpless silent despair into which they were plunged, 
showed that captivity was new to them ; for although all the inhabitants 
at the sunay isle of Crete were virtually slaves, yet of course a small 
proportion only are condemned to the unnatural ignominy of being bought 
and sold. Their bitter misfortune seemed, however, to have had a dif. 
ferent effect on the young couple, according to their different disposi- 
tions, The thoughts of both, as they were put up for sale, doubtless 
reverted sadly to that dear home where the morning of their happy wed- 
ded life had dawned so brightly, but to fade into untimely night; that 
sunlit cottage, nestling in the bosom of the great Mount Ida, with the 
green vineyardsall around it, trom whence they drew their little wealth, 
and the myrtle bushes sheltering it from the mountain blasts. Yet the 
sharpness of their regrets told not equally on both. The countenance 
of the young man denoted only an utter and hopeless despondency, for 
he was not ove of those to Whom is given the fatal gift of intense feel- 
ing ; and he evidently partook somewhat of that effeminacy often to be 
found in men amongst the luxurious nations of the East. Very ditferent 
Wwasthe expression in the large dark eyes of his wife. Here was indeed 
the full capacity of suffering ; and she wasrapidly entering on the utmost 
extent of misery whicb evenshe could feel. There was something which 
lay nearer her heart than the liberty and the joy she had lost ; and from 
this treasure, the gift of Heaven, she believed the unhallowed ruthless 
hand of man was about to sever her for ever. Clasped close to her 
breast, with all the strength of her feeble arms, she held her only child, 
her little fair-haired daughter, the merry glance of whose sweet blue eyes 
had been for the last three or four years the very sunshine of her exist- 
ence ; and she knew—this young mother well knew—that it js not one 
of the least atrocities of the vile traffic of the slave dealers, that a pur- 
chaser never will consent to take the children along with the mother, 
unless they have reached an age when they can be made serviceable, 
and are no longer only an encumbrance. ‘This her little darling would 
still most assuredly be considered ; and she felt—for she was too utterly 
miserable to admit the delusion of a hope—that were she sold, they 
would not screple to tear from her that round which, by the decree of 
nature herself, her heart-strings weretwined with a love uuutterable. 

The sale proceeded. A ‘l'urkish merchant of Gallipoli, after much 
bargaining, agree to buy the young couple, calculating on their youth and 
strength, and consequent capacity for incessant labour, as the guarantee 
that bis purchase would long be profitable to him. As asual, however, 
he would not consent to include the childinthe agreement. The Egyp- 
tian trader, when he had stolen the young Cretan mother from her happy 
home, had endeavoured to separate her from the child, in order that he 
might rid himself and her alike of a useless burden, as he designed that 
she would perform the journey to the capital oa foot ; butshe clung to 
her treasure with a tenacity which he could only have overcome by 
means ofsuch violence as might have perilled her life ; he therefore toid 
her with a grim smile that she might burden herself as she pleased, bu: 
that he warned ber he should find means to make her travel at his pace, 
whatever weight she might choose to carry with her. To this she offered 
No remonstrance ; but weary, exhausted, and fainting, over hill and plain 
she carried her child uncomplaining—uttering nota murmur when the 
blows fell heavy on her, if she seemed about to sink beneath her precious 
burden. Now, however, the slave dealer did not require to practise even 
thus much of furbearance ; her new master might manage her as he would ; 
but in order to perform his part of the bargain, he went up to her at 
ence, and by main force tore from her arms the shrieking infant, whom 
he flung aside to perish in the street, unless someone compassiunate heart 
existed amongst all thatsordid and unfeeling crowd. No words can de- 
scribe the agony that was expressed in the mother’s piercing scream, as 
she struggled vainly in the stern grasp of her tormenturs, who held her 
dow when she would have sprung towards the spot where her little 
daughter lay. No words burst from her lips but those, “‘ My child, my 
child !’”’ Yet volumes would not suffice to convey to the mind the deep 
despair Which they embodied. 

Amongst the spectators was one who had witnessed the whole of these 
proceedings with all the horror which must {ill a well~regulated and 
generous mind at so base a violation of laws divine and human. This 
was a good American missionary, who, with his wife, as good and devo. 
ted as himself, had left home, friends, and family, to aid with his best 
efforts the great work of the propagation of Christianity in the East. 
He had come to witness this revolting sale, solely in the hope that he 
might be of use; and he now had an opportunity of learning that such 
good intentions are, in this life, rarely left to lie fallow, but are ever sure 
to find some ailment whereon to work. His warm kindly heart had been 
Piereed to the very core by the bitter cry of that wretched mother ; 
and now, acting on one of thuse noble impulses which, if oftener felt 
and oftener indulged in, would brighten into day the twilight gloom in 
which contending good and ill have clad our world, he rushed forward 
and lifted up the forlorn child tenderly in his arms; then advancing as 

near to the young mother as the Turkish servants of her new master 
would aliow, he said to her in her own language—‘‘ Take this with you 
for your comfort, poor captive victim, that your child shall have a happy 
home, and an unwearied protector, I pledge myself before that Heaven 
whose mercy lias seat me to you, that [ will be to her not only now, bat 
while I live, all that the parents she has lost could themselves have been.” 
He had no time to add more, for the Turk had made a siga, and the other 
slaves were dragging away their new companions; but she had under- 


of this fable in the Sth Book of the Odyssey, Calypso complaining ‘ that 


the Gods afflict most their own race,’ says— 
“ So when Aurora sought Orion’s love, 
Her joys disturbed your blissful hours above 
Till in Oitygia, Dian’s winged dart ; 
Had pierced the hapless hunter to the heart.” 


Pope. 
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stood him: there was that in the uplifted eye and earnest truthful accents 
of the American which inspired ber involuntarily with perfect confidence 
in him, stranger as he was. It is in the very nature of a mother’s love to 
be disinterested; and though she felt that for herself existence must be 
altogether dark without her darling, it was yet with a look of rapturous 
joy and gratitude that she rewarded the missionary, feeliog that though 
desvair was claiming her for bis own, at least all was well with her 
beloved child. In another moment she had Sn among the 
crowded streets, following her master along with the other slaves, 
amongst whom walked the husband, apparently stupified with misery. 

The good missionary wes left standing alone in the market-place with 
| his new possession in his arms; but did not regret the solema pledge he 
| had taken on her behalf, as the poor little child nestled in his bosom, 
and lified up to him the confidiug glance of her innocenteye. He tuok 
her home to his wife; and this lady, being accustomed prudently to 
temper the warmth of her husband’s zeal, was somewhat startled at the 
extent of the duty he had so positively promised to perform. That wo- 
man, however, must belie her verygature who coald resist the claims of 
a helpless and deserted child; aud no sooner did she feel those little soft 
ars round her neck, than she had taken her to her heart and home as 
easily and willingly as her husband himself. ; P 

As soon as the Tees of the day was over, the missionary went out with 
the intention of ascertaining the destivation of the ne wly-purchased 
slaves, that he might not lose sight altogether of the parents of his little 
charge. But it was already too late: he was told that the Turk had em- 
barked early in the day with all his —- animate and inanimate, 
and had set sail no one had inquired whither. All the information he 
could obtain was, that he was a wealthy merchant of Gallipoli, a town 
situated near the Sea of Marmora, and opposite to the ancient Lampsa- 
cus. He then returned home, therefore, with the conviction that this 
poor child, so truly an orvhan, though her parents lived, was indeed a gift 
from Heaven, with which he was to partno more. 

The monthe and years passed swiltly on, and the little Stamata (by 
which name the missionary had heard her mother call her) grew and 
prospered under his fostering care. Shortly after she had become one 
of his family, he had removed from Crete to one of the Lonian islands, 
where he was called on to take the superintendence of the schools which 
had been established there by the American mission. He had not been 
resident in his new abode many years before he lost his wife, and it was 
then that he began to reap the fruits of his good action. Stamata became 
all to him that tue most devoted and affectionate daughter could have 
been: she was as sweet and engaging a child as ever lived. Thought- 
ful, earnest she secured the entire regard of the good missionary ; and it 
was his delight to instruct her, and to cultivate ber fine intellect as mach 
ashe could. She wasa most apt scholar, and in the theological branch 
of her studies especially made singular progress; he had indeed every 
reason to believe that she might most ably replace him in his care of the 
schools when old age crept upon him; and this became his cherished 
hope and dream, He had thought it his duty, when she came to a suit 
able age, to inform her of all the circumstances of his first acqaaintance 
with her; he found, to his astonishment, that, young as she was at the 
time, she remembered the whole scene of her parents’ ignominious sale 
most perfectly even to the minutest detail; and it was very evident that 
it had made an impression on her so profound, that it was likely to influ- 
ence her whole lite. So deep and painfal, indeed, was the emotion she 
displayed when he mentioned her father and mother, that he at once de- 
termined never to revert to the subject, trusting that the recollection of 
their fate might thus in time pass from her thoughts. Whether this 
were the case or not, as the years wore on, he never could tell, for he 
dared not renew the experiment, and one of the most prominent features 
in Stamata’s character, as it ripened into maturity, was a peculiar and 
invincible reserve. Slight indications sometimes revealed to him that 
she brooded night and day over thoughts which she never disclosed ; yet 
as during the lapse of several years, the name of her pareats never pass- 
ed her lips, he could not but hope that, like himself, she believed that in 
all human probability they had long since sunk under the weight of 
their many eorrows, and of their unceasing labour, so that they couid no 
longer either suffer or require to hope even for better things. 

Stamata was still very young, when the schools having greatly increas 
ed, it became necessary that her adopted father should have an assistant 
in his arduous duties. ‘To his infinite delight, the directors of the estab- 
lishment decided that he could have none better fitted for the task than 
the child he himself had rendered a most able and eflicient coadjutor, es- 
pecially as her singular talent and great instruction were well known. 
Elevated to this honourable position Stamata now entered into the receipt 
of no inconsiderable salary; aud this circumstance was the means of 
bringing out a new trait in her character, which caused the missionary 
very great uneasiness. Every cepta (tbe smallest Greek coin) whica 
she could by any possibility accumulate, she hoarded up in the most sys- 
tematic manuer, with all the avidity of the most covetous miser. Al- 
though just at that age when young girls are naturally disposed to spend 
what little they have on the adornment of their person, she employed 
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devotedness and unwearied exertion whieh it would require to prosere 
their liberty. That she loved Petrachi, she made no attempt to conceal - 
but from the first she had been 6» determined to devote herself and her 
fortune to her one pious effort, that she had taught herself to hope that 
his silence bad proceeded from indiffere:.ce; and now, though it pierced 
her to the heart to find that he also was doomed to suffer by her honor. 
able resolution, yet when the missiovary called him in to take a part in 
the consultation, she would hold out to him no hope that his wish might 
ever be iulfilled, for it would take all her little portion to parchase her 
parents’ liberty, and she could not bid him wait, wasting his youth and 
life, tillshe should have time to amass another. Petrachi’s eyes told 
her he would wait whether she wished it or not; and his look of warm 
affection seemed to render her desirous of hurrying on to a more complete 
detail of her plans. 

What she had already told them, she said, was merely a retrospect of 
the thoughts that had engrossed her whilst patiently labouring to earn the 
money requisite; but now the tims was come for her to act, and one 
cause for her bitter tears bad been the consciousness that she ought, with. 
out delay, to abandon all that was most dear to her on earth, in order to 
prosecute her scheme, now ripe for execution. Fortunately, she said, a 
family with whom they were intimate were about to set sail from the 
island for Constantinople, end they had agreed to take her sv far as Gal- 
lipoli, where, if her parents lived, it was likely they still were. If they 
should, however, be elsewhere, she would follow them; and she had 
made every preparation for her expedition, having already sewed the 
greater part of her precious money iuto the crown of her red fey (or cap) 
in order to secure it more completely. Petrachi and the missionary saw 
well that it would be vain to attempt to dissuade her from the cherished 
project of a lifetime ; but they both remonstrated loudly against her go- 
ing alone in this perilous expedition. Stamata, however, displayed a de- 
gree of firmness, and even of obstinacy on this point, which they could 
only attribute te some secret motive; nor did she deny, when they ques- 
tioned her, that she had indeed a private reason for refusing to be accom- 
panied by her friends; besides, she showed them, with ber usual pru- 
dence, that it would have been impossible, at all events, as Petrachi could 
not have been a suitable escort ; and the welfare of the whole party per- 
haps depended on the old missionary continuing to conduct the schools 
in ber absence, lest they fel| into other hands. Finally, after a long and 
painfal conversation, the old man decided that she was to follow her own 
arrangements ; for be was one of those who would always prefer to see 
the beings he loved perish in the performance of a good action, than live 
even prospe-oasly in the neglect of duty. 

The family under whose escort she was to quit her dear home and 
dearer friends were to set sail in a very few days, and the old missionary 
did not regret that it was so; for although he saw that Stamata was per- 
fectly firm in ber resolve, it was evident at tho same time that she suffer- 
ed most deeply, and also thatshe appeared to consider this separation as 
one likely to be final, which seemed to himlittle likely. Had he known 
the secret resolution which caused her so to think, and had indeed seen 
the reason of her refusing to allow any one to accompany her, he would 
assuredly have died before he allowed her toleave him. She had de- 
termined that if the power of gold should fail, as sometimes happened, 
or if the sum she possessed were too small to restore her father and 
mother to the freedom which was their birthright, she would adopt a 
means she was sure would not fail to liberate one at least, by offering 
herself as working slave in theirstead. Such aresolution as this was no 
less dreadful to Stamata than it would have been to a free-born British 
girl; for it must be remembered that not only was her mind highly cul- 
tivated, but she had been educated by an American, who had not failed 
to teach her all his own liberal ideas ; although along with them he had 
also given her those high and noble principles which made ber prepare 
so calmly to undertake the horrors and the ignominy of slavery for the 
sake of those who had been to her, indeed, parents but in name. 

The day of separation arrived. Followed by the prayers and tears of 
those to whom she was so dear, the devoted daughter left her happy home, 
but even those who loved her best could scarcely comprehend the vio- 
lence of her grief, for they kuew not to what an extent she meant to car- 
ry her sacrifice. Her most bitter trial was over at last, however: she 
saw the figures of the good old missionary and Petrachi, who had prom- 
ised to beto him a aon, receding in the distance ; and avon she could see 
them no more, remaining all alone with the dread that she never might 
see them again. Amongst the passengers who were sailing with her, 
Stamata found to her great joy, that there was a Greek resident babita- 
ally at Gallipoli, whither he was now going, along with his mother, a very 
shrewd and pleasant looking old woman. With these people Stamata 
eagerly made acquaintance, thinking it very probable thut they might 
know something of the Turk who had bought ber parents, and whose 
name she well remembered. She was not mistaken ; they knew him 
perfectly, as be was the most influential merchant in the town: and what 
was still better, the old Greek lady had often been in his harem, where 
she had much traflic with the principal wife in the sale of henna, biack 
dyes for the eyebrows, and 80 on. She was happily quite a person to 








every imaginable device to spare even what was absolutely necessary 
for her dress, which was coarse and plain even to meanness; but what 
was infinitely worse, she never bestowed the smallest relief on the many 
objects of charity which presented themselves, 

Stamata, however, whilst rapidly accumulating a large sum of money, 
was far more lavish of another treasure which she possessed— and this 
was the first warm affections of her young heart; these she had bestowed 
almost before she was aware of it, on one happily well deserving of the 
gift. He was a young lonian, whose father, having wasted all his sub- 
stance in a ruinous speculation, had left him to find a precarious exist- 
ence by acting as interpreter to any casual stranger visiting the island. 
But though poor and unfortunate, Petrachi was a generous, high-spirited, 
noble young man, and he proved himself capable of a most devoted and 
disinterested affection from the first moment that he saw the gentle, 
thoughtful Stamata. She herself, reserved as she was on some points, 
was too innocent and sincere to hide her silent love from the anxious 
eyes of her adopted father; and when the young man honestly came to 
confess to him his deep and passionate attachment, the worthy mission- 
ary at once gave him not only his consent, bnt his promise of assistance 
in bringing the matter to a conciasion. This could only be, however, 
‘when Stumata should herself have reali sed a sufficient sum for their sub- 
sistence, as Petrachi was altogether without fortune. She was destined 
to arrive at what was evidently the summit of her wishes much sooner 
than she had hoped. The directors of the schools were so much pleased 
with her abilities and attention to her duties, that they decided on 
donbling her salary ; and at the expiry of little more than a year from 
the period of Petrachi’s ayowal of his sentiments, she found herself in 
possession of what in that country was considered quite a small fortune. 
The young man had been repeatedly urging ber adopted father to release 
him from his promise of silence on the subject nearest his heart ; and when 
this occurred, he at last obtained the leave to go and formally ask her in 
marriage, as the good missionary thought that now the sooner the matter 
was concluded the better. Petrachi ieft him joyously to go and seek Sta- 
mata, full of hope, which the old man thought most justly founded ; but his 
amazement was very great when, a shorttime after, the young man 
burst into his room ina state of utter despair, and besought him to go and 
remonstrate with Stamata, who, he declared, had positively refused to 
marry him, even while she honestly confessed that she loved him very 
dearly. The missionary was exceedingly astonished and perplexed at 
this intelligence, for nothing could have been more evident than the 
warm attachment with which the young man had certainly inspired her ; 
and he could hardly credit the idea that his child had grown capricious 
or inconstant, 

An explanation of this incomprehensible circumstance soon ensued. 
Stamata informed her foster father that so far from having ever forgotten 
her parents, or allowed time to deaden her feelings towards them, she 
had, on the contrary, lived month after month, and year after year, in one 
only and fondly-cherished hope; which was, that she might herself be 
the means of orp! them to liberty; and this project had been her 
dream by night, and her sole thought by day. She had ascertained 
from a Turk, resident in the island, what was the price usually asked for 
a male and female slave; and to earn this sum she had toiled, and la- 
boured, and deprived herself not only of every personal gratification, but 
of that sweetest of earth’s joys—the relief of’ the sufferiug—in order to 
accumulate the neceseary funds for this purpose, more than any other 
just and holy. Silently, and taking c unsel from no one, she had ma- 
tured her plans with a strange mixture of reckless courage and shrewd- 
ness, and it was evident that she would follow them up in spite of all 
obstacles. She appeared never to have entertained the idea that it was 
possible her parents might no longer require her care ; it was her con- 
viction that they yet lived, and on this she acted. She had carefully 
concealed her hopes and wishes from the missionary, because she knew 

his kind heart too well not to be aware that had he known how mach 
her whole happiness depended on her success, he would at once have 
drawn on his own little store to furnish the sum she required; and from 
such an additional sacrifice on his part her generosity revolted. He had 
indeed done enough for her already—fat more than she ever could re- 














pay; and it was from her only that her parents ought to claim the self- 





become acquainted with the most minute details of every one’s establish- 
ment, and she knew the namesof every individual slave. That Stamata’s 
father was amongst them she positively affirmed ; for she said she even 
recollected well the circumstances of his purchase, from the ill-humour 
manifested by the Turk when he found his bargain likely to prove un- 
profitable, as the poor mother, bereaved of her cnild, had drooped and 
died within afew months. At this intelligence Stamata’s grief was exe 
cessive ; for it was the recollection of her mother’s parting scream that 
had so steeled her heart against all the joys ot life, which for her sake 
she had sacrificed. But when the old woman proceeded to tell her that 
the Turk had vowed to make the survivor work for both, and that the 
consequent toil and torture which her wretched father bad endured for 
years was not to be told, she at once subdued her sorrow for her she had 
lost, in order to secure the freedom of him who yet remained. Stama- 
ta, with all her talent, was gnileless and unsuspicious as a child, and she 
at once opened her heart to her new acquaintances, telling them all her 
hopes and plans, and even the precise sum which she carried with her 
for the attainment of her object. At this last piece of intelligence the 
eyes of mother and son sparkled in a manner that would have put her on 
her guard, had she kaown a Little more ot the world, or even of those 
countries in which she bad resided all her life : for she would then have 
known that in the East the most worthless characters are sure to be found 
amongst those peraons who, like her now Greek friends, abandon their 
ows land and national peculiarities for those of any country where it may 
be their interest to reside. Indeed onea little more acquainted with 
evil in its many shipesthan poor Stamata, would have found reason to 
doubt the sincerity of her newly made acquaintances, from the very 

warmth and vehemence of the protestations of friendship and interest 

with which they now assailed her. Butshe judged others by herseif ; 

and feeling she would have done precisely the same had the cuse been 
reversed, she felt no surprise wien they invited her, with every appear- 
ance of disinterested kindness, to come to their house with them on arri- 
ving at Gallipoli, till such time as she could obtain an entrance into the 
palace of the wealthy merchant. She thankfully accepted this offer, as 
they promised, without any difficulty, to procure for her an opportunity 
of entering into the desired negotiation, probably with the wife of the 
Turk, whom the old lady knew so well, as he himself they believed to 
be absent on an expedition of some importance. — 

After a most prosperous voyage, Stamata landed at Gallipoli with her 
friends, and proceeded at once to their house. Her impatience was now 
so great, that the old Greek lady cou!d not refuse to gratify her by going 
at once to visit the harem of the Turk, and prepare the way for Stama- 
ta’s own negotiation. She wasabsent some hours, but she returned with 
the most satisfactory intelligence. She had seen Stamata’s father, who 
had heard that there was a chance of his being restored to freedom with 
a frantic joy which seemed to have excluded all other sentiment, even 
the natural pleasure of a parent in recovering a child lost to him for so 
many years. She had also seen the principal lady of the harem, who had 
fuil authority, in the absence of the lord and master, to act in such mat- 
ters as these, and from whom she had obtained the positive promise that 
she would accept the sum Stamata had to offer in exchange for her father’s 
liberty. The old woman had also arranged that the interview was to 
take place next day at an early hour. After having been thus assured 
that her long-nourished hope was 60 soon to be fulfilled, Stamata enjoyed 
the first good night’s rest she had known for a considerable period: and 
although she shared the room of her hostess, she slept too soundly to be 
aware of any movement which might have taken place there during the 

ight. . 

" : next morning the Cretan daughter proceeded alone to the dwell 
ing of the Turk; and now, when she seemed at the summit of her wishes 
it was decreed that her trials should begin. The first bitter disappoint, 
ment she experienced was caused by her father. On the mind of this 
man, never remarkable for any very fine qualities, slavery had worked 
like a corrodiog poison ; self was his idol, and the only boon he cravec 

for that self was hia restoration to liberty. Years of torture and captivl- 
ty had effaced from his soul all other thoughts and feelings, and this one 
frantic desire alone engrossed him. Whenhe came forward to meet his 
generous daughter, a wretched, decrepit, abject old man, he uttered not 
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one word of joy that he beheld her again, or of thanks for her noble sacri- 
fice; bat he called out to her in a feeble, quervlous tone, to intreat that 
she would make no delay in procuring his liberty, by paying down the 
necessary sum for his ransom, as sarely he bad waited loug enough. It 
must not be denied that Stamata felt a pang of regret at this destruction 
of many bright day-dreams, in which she had pictured to herself her first 
interview with her father; but happily she had commenced this uade:- 
taking trom a high sense of duty alone, and the daty remained as urgent 
as ever, however little worthy her surviving parent might be of her ten- 
der care. She followed him into the presence of the merchant’s wife, 
and was told by her that immediately on the receipt of the ransom, both 
father and daughter should be at liberty todepart. ‘I'he old man’s eyes 
glistened at the word; and Stamata, hastily taking off her fey, almost 
tore out the lining in her eagerness to produce the money. What was 
her consternation on finding that it was gone, and a few stones substitut- 
ed in its place, that she might net miss the weight when wearing the 
cap! For one moment, at this irreparable mistortune, Stamata almost 
felt her strong trust in heaven abandon her; she did not, in her guilcless- 
ness, dream of suspecting her hostess of the nigtt before, but she believed 
that, when asleep on board the vessel, it must have been stolen from her, 
so as to deprive her of all hope of recovering the sum she had s0 toiled to 
earn. To add to her misery, the father, as he saw the cup of joy dashed 
from his lips, became half maddened with the revulsion of feeling, and 
uttered something very like a curse oa his unhappy daughter. The blood 
rushed back to her heart as she heard it; but mastering her anguish, she 
turned to the merchant’s wile, and made one more attemptto perform 
her noble duty. She offered herself as working” slave in exchange for 
her father. The offer was accepted; the strong healthy girl was a good 
substitute for the decrepit old man; and he was told that he was free, and 
might leave the establishment at once, since his daughter remained in 
his stead. At this announcement he uttered a wild cry of rapture, and 
flew towards the door, as though he could not endure ope moment more 
the captivity he had borne for years; and not by one word or look did 
he sweeten to Stamata the bitter portion now assigned to her: but she 
stopped him in his flight—it was only, however, to give him a few orna- 
ments she bad received from her beloved friends, now more than ever 
lost, and by the sale of which she intended he should pay his passage 
from Gallipoli. One only request she made to him in return for all she 
had sacrificed; she implored of him to go to her adopted (and far dearer 
father, in order to inform him of her fate; and having obtained his pro- 
mise that he would do so, she saw him depart, and heard the prison doors 
(for they were such to her) close after him, to hold her captive there for 
ever 
Stamata entered at once, silent and uncomplaining, on her new and 
laborious mode of living. In all her ideas and feelings she was as much 
of a Christian and a European as one who had never left Great Britain 
could have been ; it may therefore be imagined what it was to her to be- 
come the slave of Turkish slaves, which was, ia fact, the position she now 
held, and that Without a hope ofany change; for she felt by no means 
sure that her unworthy father would even fulfil his promise of communi- 
cating her position to her friends. In this she was mistaken ; he was 
not altogether dead to natural feelings, and he faithfully performed her 
commission, for which he was rewarded by being received into the mis- 
sionary’s house. The American, as well as Petrachi, would have been in 
pesitive despair at the intelligence he brought, had not Providence mean- 
while been raising up friends for the Cretan daughter in her hour of need. 
Amongst the strangers who had lately visited the beautiful island where 
the missionary dwelt, was one of his own countrymen, a man of enormous 
wealth, and, what is rather more rare, a man who rejoiced in his wealth 
as a means of doing good. He had been deeply interested in the story 
of Stamata, and had communicated to her adopted father and to Petra- 
chi his intention of restoring to her the portion she had so dutifully sac- 
rificed, ia order to enable the young couple at once to marry and settle 
for life. When the Cretan slave, therefore, brought the news of his noble 
daughter’s miserable fate, this good rich man thanked heaven that he had 
visited the island just at this period. Not an hour elapsed before he was 
on his way to Gallipoli ; there he offered the merchant's wife any sum she 
pleased to name for her new slave Stamata; and having very joyfuily 
ew the very exorbitant price she demanded, he brought the noble girl 
ack to her beloved home, there to reap the reward of her dutiful con- 
duct. His good works did not stop here: he settled on ber a sum quile 
sufficient to enable herto marry Petrachi, and lead henceforward a most 
happy life—ever tending and caring for her real father with all due con- 
sideration, whilst she was at liberty to cherish with a far deeper affection 
oe old missionary, who bad been at least the very life of her mind 
and heart. 
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SKETCHES OF MODERN LITERARY 


CHARACTERS. 
From a paper entitled a Graybeard's Gossip. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit 
John Scott, Editor of The Champion Newspaper -Notice of his Works. His imputa 
tiens apon Blackwood’s Magazine lead to bis receiving a Challenge, of which the Par 
ticulars are detailed—The Combatants Fight by Mooalight, and Scott is mortally. 
wounded. 
“*Memory,” says Fuller, “is like a purse; if it be over-full, that it 


cannot shut, all will drop out of it. Marshal thy notions into a hand- 
some method. One will carry twice more weight trassed and packed 
up in bundles, than when it lies untowardiy flapping and hanging about 
his shoulders.” Be this my excuse for the methodical manver in which 
I fullow out the parties enumerated on the wuster-roll of the visitants to 
Sydenham. Next upon the record stands a name to which I can never 
refer without a heartfelt pang—that of poor John Scott! For those who 
have lived out Nature’s allotted lease, and who, by extending their term, 
only become subject to a heavy claim for dilapidations; for him whom 
infirmities have reduced to a mere pabulum Acherontis, ‘his withered 
first still knocking at death’s door,” | mourn witha due resignation when 
they fall in ripeness from the tree of life; rather grateful to Heaven that 
they were not sooner snatched away, than vainly murmuring that they 
were no longer spared. But to the memory of John Scott, whom in the 
prime of mauhood, and the rich blossoming of tis yet undeveloped fame, 

uvita rapuit mors et vielenta Parca ; who fell in that most barbarous re- 
lic of the darkest ages—a duel, what bosom will refuse the tribute of a 
eep and enduring regret, rendered the more poignant by the knowledge 

‘at his premature and cruel death was altogether uznecessary? In the 
Wide circle of my literary friends, | know not that I coald mention one 
whose society I found more uniformly welcome. He did not set him- 
self up for a wag or jester, or a pleasant fellow, but he was something 
much better—he was invariably pleasing. In manner, appearance, de- 
Portment, mind, he was a perfect gentleman. Though cheerfully ready 
to chat upon the frivolities of the day, he abounded in solid information, 
which he communicated with an easy, lucid, and uppremedilated elo- 
quence, 

Scott came from Aberdeen, having received his education, if I mistake 
not, at the Marischal College of that town. His earliest connexion with 
the periodical press, was the editorship of The Stamford News. In 1813 
he fitted the same situation in Drakard's Newspaper,a Weekly Political 
and Literary Journal, which, in the following year, changed its name to 
The Champion. 1n this journal, the principal writers were, the editor 
Joho Hamilion Reynolds, Horace Smith, and T. Barnes, (subsequently 
Sditorof The Times.) of whom, and of his admirable coutributions, I 
shal) speak more fully in the present paper. The writer of these notices 
Pparchased a share vf The Champion, which brought him into closer com- 
Manion with the editor; but it did not prove a very thriving concern 
and, in 1816, the whole was sold to Mr. J. Clayton Jennings, who had 
hi 0 Fiscal at Demerara and Essequibo, in which capacity he considered 

‘uself to have been aggrieved by the tyrants of Downing-street ; and 

putes some weapou wherewith he might blow the foreign secretary 

ena he purchased Z'he Champion for the accomplishment of his be- 

ion ent purpose. His long and heavy charges eventually caused the 

‘ rament to explode, dismally shattering its owner's purse, and leaving 
€ foreign secretary undemolished | 

While Scott was still editur of this paper, he published ‘‘ A Visit to 

a tn 1814,” and “ Paris revisited in 1815," works which, from the 
pr a and masterly treatment of the subject, proved eminently 
ae al. In 1817, appeared “The House of Mourning,” by John 
idhene ree pee and pathe ic poem, commemora'ing the death of a 
sdenshehae pony dedicated to a friend equatly emiuent tur his profes- 
cam Ul and the kindoess of his heart—Dr. Darling. As it is little 
outlihan the readers will not object to the following short extract, de- 
midniste : approcch of death, asfelt by the parents, when sitting at 
8g eside the bed of their expiring child. 


“At last it came,—and something told its coming! 
As midnight drew, we heard or felt a humming, 
aol on muffled wheels approach'd a Power " 
hat could dismay our souls, and b'ot the honr! 
— 
Th 


ere is a distincii bet w ‘ i and 
al, a distinciion between the slaves so called and 


those of the 


We knew a fatal Presence in the room, 

And knew that it was come to take our boy ; 

From shadowy wings there seem’d to spread a gloom 
To make existence pant, and smother joy : 

A freezing instinct told us Death was near; 

Oar hearts shriek’d inwardly in mortal fear ; 

Yet we were mute,—and on the sufferer’s bed 

We threw ourselves, and held his breathing head ;— 
Held him, as one who drowns holds to the sand, 
That crumbles as he clings, and falls about his hand,” 


This poem was written io Paris, Scott being at that time on his way 
to Italy, respecting which country he had engaged to furnish a volume 
of travels for the eminent publishing firm of Lougman and Co. He pro- 
ceeded, I believe, as far as Naples, aud remained several months abroad, 
but from some unexplained cause the travels never appeared; a circum- 
stance much to be regretted, for it may safely be predicated they wouid 
have been “ wide as the poles asunder,” from those of Sir John Carr, 
whereof we quoted a specimen in a former paper. In January, 1820, he 
started the London Magazine, ‘‘a work intended to combine the prin- 
ciples of souad philosophy iu questions of taste, morals, and politics, with 
the entertainment and miscellaneous information expected from a pub- 
lic journal ;” which object was fully and faithfully carried out, notwith- 
standing the proverbial frangibility of prospectus pledges. In the num- 
ber for November of that year, the editor wrote a long and elaborete 
article, entitled “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” beginning with the following 
paragraph : 

‘“‘ With a strong conviction that what we are about to d», ought to be 
done—that, in fact, it is discreditable to the character of the literary cen- 
sorship of the country, that it has remained so long undone—we, never- 
theless, take the instrament of justice in our hands with considerable re- 
luctance, and (unaffectedly we say it) with a regret, caused rather by a 
sense of the heaviness of the offences we are about to chastise, than any 
ne of difficulty or danger attending, in this instance, the task of retri- 

ution.” 

The serious and heavy charges brought forward, sustained as they ap 
peared to be by confirmatory evidence, afforded a justifiable warrant for 
the vigour and severity of the style employed ; but the accuser seems to 
have travelled out of the record, as defined by his title, when, alter a 
glowing and exalted eulogium on Sir Walter Scott, he expresses hisregret 
that one of his works should have formed the archetype, at least in title, 
toa production by another writer, of which latter publication he then 
speaks in terms which I shall not repeat, for in these papers | am most 
anxious to avoid every thing that might give offence to a single individual 
who may come under my cursory notice. Reference, however, having 
been made to Sir Walter Scott, I may state, en passant, that in a letter 
written to myself, and which I shall give to the public, when I come to 
speak of that great and good man, he expresses his disapprobation of 
what he extenuatingly terms “ the horse play,’ of the writers in Black- 
wood. In aatill longer, still more vigorous, and stil! more home-thrust- 
ing article, entitled “* The Mohock Magazine,” Johu Scott renewed his 
onslaught upon Blackwood in his December number; and the coming 
year was destined to afford painful evidence that his blowshad been too 
well directed, and had created too great and too wide a sensation, to 
allow them to be either parried or passed over. 

Ata late hour of the night, my friend Scott, after surprising me by a 
visit at my then residence in the neighbourhood of London, startled me 
infinitely more by its object when he inquired whether | would become 
his second should he be implicated in a duel, arising from his articles im- 
Pugning the conduct and character of Blackwood's Magazine. I told him 
that I was one of the very last persons to whom he should have preferred 
such arequest; first, because I despised the practice of duelling for its 
gross folly, while 1 abhorred it for its wickedness ; secondly, because I 
was utterly ignorant of all the forms, punctilios, and practical details 
necessary for the proper conduct of such affairs. That rival editors, in- 
stead of confiuing themselves to their appropriate battle-field, their re, 
spective Magazines, should ‘‘change their pens for pistols, ink for blood,” 
appeared to me, asI frankly confessed, a species of Quixotism totally 
inconsistent with their calling ; and I reminded my visitant of the general 
ridicule lavished upon Moore and Jetirey, when they fought a duel in 
consequence of an obnoxious article in the Edinburgh Review. ‘Your 
Charges,” I continued, ‘‘ are either false or true. Ifthe former, you must 
instantly give the satisfaction required by publicly retracting all that yon 
have erroneously asserted, and by making a full, frank, unequivocal apo- 
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Laxor to the bi at gate of Karnac. We passed through fields of lo 
bent grass, and in half an hour reached a village. Turning round a bank- 


we arrived at the famous avenue of Sphinxes; and here the first propy- 
lon of the great temple was before us, with the moon streaming upon it, 
and its long deep shadow sleeping upon the plain. As we came nearer, 
it seemed by degrees to grow upon us, but not till we stood under it were 
its colossal dimeusions evident. So matchless are the proportiens, and 
so simple and so grand the form, that no ideacan be formed of the size 
uatil it overwhelms one. Passing through it, we entered a small temple, 
from the neighbourhood of which the view is extraordinary. Mass - 
mass of siones, fragments of pillars, blocks of granite, heaped in endless 
confusion, meet the eye everywhere, looking as though shaken down by 
some superhuman power. Wonderful must have been their elevation, 
but more wonderful still their fall. Beside the portal are two silting 
statues of granite, facing each other. The great ball of the temple then 
appeared in all its sublimity. We felt that to behold these magnificent 
ruins more than repaid us for what we had endured. The sight surpas- 
sed my anticipations. Who can describe such majestic desolation? How 
came such enormous masses to be shaken to their ioundation? No human 
power, one would have supposed, could have worked sueh ruin. Dread, 
indeed, must have been the scene and the hour of the downfall of Kar- 
nac; for column upon column, tower on tower—walls, roofs, and even 
foundations, broken up and cast down, lie on every side. The abomina- 
tion of desolation sits upon Karnac. The wind has carried the drift of 
tie desert round about it, and still the vast fabric remains. Mountains 
of sand could not conceal these vestiges of an earlier and a mightier age. 
Wonderful must have been the power and the genius of the people who 
raised them, and yet how signal is their doom. The Persians and Greeks 
may have defaced—the Mabometan may have matilated the records of 
the past, but it must have been a mightier band and a stronger arm which 
accomplished this destruction. It was not with the tramp of war steeds, 
the noise of chariots, or the march of —— that the earth shook and 
the temples reeled ; but it would seem that the judgment of heaven de 
scended upon the land, and left an awfal lesson to future time ; to be 
read and pondered on among the silent halls of this greatest of earthly 
temples.” 

The party saw sunrise from the base of Memnon’s statue, which bro 
duces us also another piece of beautiful and eloquent writing —affo ing 
another proof of the descriptive powers of Lord Castlereagh’s pen :— 

“ Slowly—between the masses of Luxor and Karnac, bebinda low 

bank of sand—he appeared, like a vast globe fire. His reflection on the 
hills behind Medeenet Habou showed clvarly in a thousand hues upon 
the sandstone cliffs. The rocks assumed, by turns, every colour of the 
_ainbow, changing from violet to pink and red, and at last shining like 
gold. The sceue was, in truth, magnificent, though neither vocal 
nor instrumental music enhanced it. Though “Memnon was voiceless, 
the tongues of hoary centuries were speaking to us from the forms 
of the ruined temples, the desecrated altars, the broken stataes, and 
the prostrate columns. Who could not moralize among these memorials ! 
A few more years may be added to the storesof time, and our own proud 
England, with her cathedrals and her palaces, her princely mansions and 
her endless workshops, her mighty cities, her railways with their long 
array of tunnels, bridges, and viaducts—her stately mausoleums and 8 
cious cemeteries, may, like Thebes, be laid waste and desolate. The 
hand that cast down the Theban in his pride is still all powerful to pre- 
serve or destroy. Empires as powerfulas England have been swept 
away; why, therefore, should we be exempt from the lot of nations? Te 
look upon such desolation should impress us with the certainty of the 
decay of all earthly power.” 
The exploits ot Rameses the Great are emblazoned on the walls of Kar 
nac, as well as the Nubian temples ; and an infinite variety of historica 
paintings records the exploits of this potent monatch—the nations he 
subdued, the captives which followed the wheels of his chariot—all have 
been faithfully recorded by the artists hand. The most powerful allies, at 
this time, possessed by the Egyptians, were the Shairetana, a maritime 
nation, who continued, we are informed, in friendly relations with the 
Egyptians in the time of Rameses III. By the successor of this, the last 
of the great Egyptian monarchs, were added the small chambers in the 
great areaof the splendid temple of Karnac. The first of this line of 
monarche is supposed by Lord Prudhoe to be the king alluded \o ** who 
arose in Egypt, and who knew not Joseph,” and in whose reign the 
exodus ot the leraelites—which is more generally supposed to have oc- 
curred in the reign of Tothmes ILI.—occurred. 














logy. It he latter, lask you whetker, asa rational being, you are war- 
ranted in incurring the chance of being murdered, or of murdering a 


spoken the truth, such being at all times your duty, and a duty, more- 
over, which you have exercised upon the present occasion from a con- 
scientivus conviction, that by so doing you were consulting the best in- 
terests of society, and endeavouring to purify our literature from a con- 








taminating abuse.’ 

“ You appeal to me as arational being,” was the reply, “ but in affairs 
of honour, am [ not, in that capacity, placed out of court ?” 

‘“* Perhaps so, nay, certainly so, in my opiniun; but if your charges be 
true, as you doubtless believe, or you would never have advanced tbem, 
is not your opponeat placed out of court, and deprived of his right of 
challenge ?” 

Scott promised to weigh this question in his mind, as well as all my 
other objections to his going out; and, after a long conversation, we 
paried, though not until 1 bad repeatedly and distinctly expressed my 
opinions just recorded, and had as often apprised him that 1 would not 
be a party, under any circumstances, to a hostile meeting, though I would 
eagerly render him my best services as a mediator with a view to an 
amicable adjustment of the affair. Eventually, the challenge was de- 
clined, upon grounds fully set forth by Scott, in a statemeut, which, 
from various notices of it, seemed to receive the sanction of public appro- 
bation. 

Most unfortunately, his adversary’s intended second publicly gave vent 
to some expressions which Scott considered intentionally offensive to his 
feelings ; aud as he was naturally brave, and eager to ehow that in his 
recent conduct he had been governed by much higher motives than any 
considerations of personal liability, he rashly sent him an immediate 
challenge So eager was he for the encounter—probably to prevent the 
intervention of covler-headed friends—that the combatants met on the 
same night, Friday, February 16, end fought by moonlight, when Scott 
received the wound of which he died, alter a few days ot great suffering. 
When [ last called at Chalk Farm, where he was lying, sanguine hopes 
were entertained of his recovery, but unfavourable symptoms superven~- 
ed, and the next intelligence | received was that of his death! In per- 
formance of the last sad oftices of friendship, 1 followed his body to its 
tinal resting-place in the vaults of St. Martin's Church, and joined a com 
mittee, consisting of Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Chantrey, Dr. Darling, 
and two or three others, to receive subscriptions from the public, “ on 
behalf of the helpless family of a man of ability and virtue, who had only 
just reached the point where he had a near prospect of securing the com- 
fort of those who were dear to him.” 

Not long before this dreadful occurrence, 1 remember saying to Scott, 
“ How healthy and how happy you looked when I met you yesterday 
riding with your wife!’ ‘ Aud well I might,” was his reply, “for [ 
considera man, when mounted on a good horse, and riding with such a 
wife as mine, to beas near to Heaven as the conditions of humanity will 
allow.” Oh! what a quick and awful contrast between the delighted 
equestrian and the dying duellist—between the happy wile and the heart- 
stricken widow ! 

Betore I quit this painful subject, let me allude to the following para- 
gtaph in Mr Cyrus Redding’s “ Memoir of Thomas Campbeil.* : 

“ Campbell declared to me that Hazlitt bad been a means of irritating 
John Scott to such a degree, that it was one cause of his goiug out in the 
duel where he fell.”’ > : , 

Campbell was too prone to believe whatever he might hearin dispa- 
ragement of Hazlitt, and in this instance [ have reason to think that he 
had been misinformed. 

a 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH’S TRAVELS. 
Concluded from last Albion. 
On the 26th of January Lord Castlereagh arrived at Luxor2nd Karnac ; 


fellow-creature, both of you husbands and fathers, because you have | 


In April, Lord Castlereagh arrived at Moneys of which ancient and 
curious city we wish he had said more. The features of the statue of 
Rameses, which lies prone in the dust, he says, are qnite perfect, unmu- 
tilated, and *‘ severe in youthful beauty.” The face resembles that of 
the column in the interior of the temple at Abousimbel. The northern 
propyleum of the temple of Julian, at this place, is said to have been 
|} built by Maris, who excavated the famous lake which bears bis name, 
| for the purpose, it is supposed, of receiving the superfluous water caused 





| by the overtlowings of tue Nile, which wereconveyed by means of canals 


aud ditches, many of which remain entire at the present day. Pomponius 
Mela is at variance with both Herodotus and Diodorus, as to the extent of 
the surface of this lake, from which a considerable revenue was derived 
to the royal exchequer by the fishery, which, during the six mouths of 
the river's retreat, yielded daily a talent of silver, there being contained 
in ittwenty-two different species of fish ; and insuch plenty were they 
to be found, that though a great number of people were employed in 
salting them, there could never be a sufficient number of hands procured 
for the work. The Lake Meeris contains an island of about a league in 
extent, which once contained two pyramids, of which, however, uo re- 
mains are now to be discovered. It is said that is also possessed many 
ruinsof temples and tombs, with figures of men and animals, but ey 
also exist no longer. Connected with this island there is a fable whic 
so strongly resembles the well-known one of Charon, that we cannot 
avoid mentioning it. There wes a person, it was said, bearing a similar 
name, of extraction so mean, that he determined, like many a man inthe 
present day, following the advice of Ulysses, to get money In any way he 
could. Heaccordingly took up his quarters in this lake, and demanded a 
certa:n sum for every dead body that was brought over. This imposition 
he carried on for several years, refusing passage to the dead body of every 
king’s son, until the stipulated sum was paid him. The king at length 
discovered the imposition ; but Charon contrived to represent that it would 
be a great advantage to the royal exchequer if this toll should continue. 
A royal mandate was, therefore, passed for its enactment, and Charon was 
raised to the office of prime minister and collector oftolis—a curious union 
by the way. However, he acquired such riches by it, that in due course of 
time he became powerful enough to assassinate the king and become his 
successor. Not far from the ancient Syene, in Upper Egypt, there is still to 
be seen the ruirs of a most magnificent palace. It 1s as large as a cit 
having four avenues of columns, leading to as many porticoes. At eac 
gate, between the pillars of porphyry, there stand two gigantic figure of 
fine black murble, armed with maces. The avenues consist of columns 
set three and three together in atriangle on one pedestal. On the chapter 
of each triangle is placed alternately a sphinx and a tomb. In the avenues 
there are upwards a five thousand of these columns, each of which was 
originally seventy feet in height. . ee h 

The rd hall of this palens Was covered with paintings from history, » 
colours so fresh as to appeer almost a recent production of the artist 
brush; and from the hall you pass into other apartments lined with = 
ble, and the roofs >f which are supported by pillars of porphyry. Bu 
not the least surprising among the remains of Egyptian magnificence, are 
the grottos near Oscyut, ove of which, large enough tocontain six hundred 
horse, is cut by che chisel out of the solid rock. There are several other 
groitos of the same description ranged in order, with doors, upon which 
mages of the ancient Egyptian gods are placed in basso velievo, some 
with a staff in their hand, as if they were guarding the entrance. There 
are above a thousand of these grottos, and the number of artisans which 
must have beem employed for the purpose could nut have amounted to less 
than anarmyof men. Amongst the remains of Dandera, the ancient Ten- 
tyra, there are to be found the remnants of a palace of surpassing beauty. It 
is built of grey granite, covered with basso relievoes larger than lify, which 
represent the ancient Egyptian deities, Two lions of whites marble, 
larver than horses, stand outof the wall, Inthe front of this magnificent 
building is a porch sustained by square pilasters of great size. Three rows 
of columns, eachone of which is 80 large that eight men cannot fathom tt 
support the pivzza. Some traces of painting are still visible on the roof ; 
and the columns, covered with hieroglyphics, terminate in a caj.ital form- 





and his description of this remarkable place is so full of graphic power 
and beauty that we shall let him tell it in his own words :— 

“ We soon found ourselves under the shadow of the now widowed | 
obelisk; end in front of the portal of the temple two giant statues ere | 
seated on either side of these masses. Scarceiy a form or feature is un- | 
broken; but imagination comes to the rescue, and furnishes what the | 
destroyer has effaced. | 

om e os * e 

“ In the evening, by the rays ofa beautiful moon, after looking again 
upon the dark portal of Luxor aud is gloomy sentries, we started for 
Karnac. There was formerly a broad road leading from the portal 





ed of four female heads, baek to back, like the faces of a double Janus. 
From the vast proportions of these columns, their breadth, according to the 
ordinary rules of architecture, they must have been nearly 120 f et high, in-. 


luding the base with the capital. This was saidto have been a temple of 

Scrapis, which opinion has probably been formed from a Greek inscrip:10a 

upon the frize, where the name of that deity appears. It contained gs 
a 


cording to the populartradition, a window for every day in the year. 
statue ef this god was usually represented as having a human form, bee 
a bushel on his head to signify plenty ; his right hand rested upon the hea 

of astfpent, which was twined around a figure with three heads, ye 
ing of those of adog, a lion, and acalf. Bat the most extraordinary 




















































































































































































of the Egyptian deities was the Apis. This was the calf of a cow in- 
capable o ing another, end supposed to be impregnated by thunder ; 
its body was black, with the exception of one square of white on the 
forehead ; on its back was the figure of an eagle ; on its tail there was 
a double tuft of hair ; and under its tongue a knot like a beetle. These 
are only a few out of no less than twenty-nine peculiar marks by which 
this most extraordinary deity was known. A bull without blemish was 
the usual sacrifice to Apis; and when he died, the Priests sought out a 
calf to succeed him, with similar marks. He was then brought into the 
city of the Nile, where be was fed for forty deys; then'he was fetched in a 
gilded cabin to Memphis, where he was put into the nave of the temple 
of Vulcan for forty days. Ladies only were admitted to the presence ¢ 
the deity, before whom they were obliged to appear altogether divested 
of apparel. The reason assigned for this w rship was, that the soul of 
Osiris migrated into a bull of this kind and passed by successive trans- 
migration from one to another ; others, that when Osiris was killed by 
Typhon, Isis threw his limbs to a wooden cow, covered with fine linen, 
from whence the city of Numis received its name. J 
In the neighbourhood of this town, at a small place called El Hareib, 
in the vicinity of Sharona, will be found some of the most curious of the 
remains of ancient Egyptians. We allude to the dog mammies, and 
we cannot help regretting that Lord Castlereagh has not favoured us 
with the result of his observation of these animal remains. Many of the 
animals were looked upon as deities ; others were merely emblems of 
the gods. ‘The worship of some was general though Egypt that of 
- others confined to particular districts ; and we have the authority of the 
Roman satirist. for the assertion, that the same animal which received 
divine honour in one district, was held in abhorrence in others— 


* Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus; cum solus dicit habendos, 
Esse deos, quos ipse colit.” 

¥n one city a fish was eaten, iv another it was worshipped, and many quarrels 
ensued between whole towns and provinces, owiug tu the circumstance 
of a sacred ai imal having been killed by the inbabitants of an adjoining 
district where its worship was not acknowledged. It was not, however, 
in the earlier periods of Egyptian history that these quarrels occurred, 
but rather under the rule of the Ftolemys and Cwsars. According to 
Herodotus, they were obliged by law to feed the sacred animals, and cer- 
tain persons of both sexes were appointed to take care of each kind. The 
employment was an honourable one, and descended from father to son. 
And so far, adds Diodorus, are they from declining or feelivg ashamed 
epenly to fulfil this office, that they pride themselves upon it, traversing 
the villages in procession with a distinctive mark of their occupation, 
as if they were partakers of the highest honours of the gods ; and being 
knowa by a peculiar emblem belonging to each, the people perceive on 
their approach of what animal they have the care, and show their respect 
by bowing to the ground, and by other marks of honour. When vows 
were passed for the recovery of the health of children, prayers were of- 
fered to the deity to whom the animal was sacred, a half or the whole of 
the child’s head was shaved, the hair was put into one scale of the bal- 
lance, and money into the other, until the money turned the scale , when 
it was given for the support of the animal. But it was not upon accidental 
bounty that the support of these animals depended, or upon any other 
precarious support. A fixed revenue was provided for this purpose, and 
each had a piece of land belonging to it, the produce of which was sold 
for its maintenance.* 

The custom of bearing the emblem of the different sacred creatures to 
whose service they were devoted, may be still traced in the banners 
borne by the guardians of the Sheiks’ tombs, who travel throughout Egypt 
in quest of charitable donations ; and though seldom ditiering from each 
other in the discordant noise of the musical instruments by which they 
are accompanied, they are readily distinguished by the peculiar em- 
blems of the saint to whom they bslong. + But the duty was not wholly 
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forms of al! animals, sometimes joining the human figure with those of 
beasts; and others combining the shepes of men and birds. Some of thesé 
images bear the form of a man up to the neck, with the face of a bird, 
a lion, or some other creature ; others have the head of a man, with the 
remainder of the body, either the upper or the lower perts, shaped like 
some other animal, Thus we find the lion adored as a god—and there 
is a part of Egypt called the Leontifilate, named after the lion ; another 
called the Busirate, from the bull; and a third, the Syscopolitar, from the 
wolf. Under these semblances they adore the universal power which 
the gods have displayed in the various forms of living nature. 
Considerable stress has been laid by Plutarch, also, upon the same 
point of emanation, as the reason for animal worship. “ The doctrine 
of emanations,” says a jearned author upon this subject, be from one great 
soul, tv which all returned again, after having been sufficiently purified 
from the contaminuations to which each soul was subject, cures ils earth- 
ly career, formed a principal feature of religion; aud not only was the 
human soul considered an ewanation from the same great and universal 
source, but every animated creature was supposed to partake of its di- 
vine essence. This idea extended even to herbs and stones, which were 
thought to have within them the natural property of the Divinity. The 
evil propensities of man, and the sinful actions of which he was fre- 
quently guilty, were thought so to taint the original purity of the divine 
nature of the soul, that on leaving the body it was no longer fit to re-unite 
itself with the immaculate source from which it proceeded ; they there- 
fore supposed that it underwent a proportionate degree of purification, 
according to the nature of the impieties each individual had committed ; 
for this purpose it was condemned to a state of purgatory, by passin 
through the bodies of various animals—the most wicked were confine 
in those of the most odious description, as the pig and others, which for 
this reason they believed to be fit emblems of the Evil Being—and those 
who were guilty of tyranny and rapine, entered into the bodies of wolves, 
hawks, and kites. : 

But after this digression, which we hope has not tired the patience of 
our readers, let us return to that species of the sacred animals which the 
mention of this place has brought more particularly beneath oursnotice. 
The dog was worshipped, most probably, on account of its domestic 
qualities ; and although the name is now used among the Moslems as an 
epithet of reproach and of contumely, we have abundant traces upon the 
ancient monuments of the respect in which it was formerly held. We 
are informed by Strabo, that, at the city of Cynopolis, where it was treat- 
ed with divine honours, a large quantity of provisions were daily granted 
for the support of these animals; and one of the most bitter feuds of 
those times arose between this city, end the inhabitants of Oxyrinicus, 
in consequence of ap unhappy predilection evinced by them for a roasted 
dog. Plutarch informs us, however, that this animal lost his caste as a 
deity, in consequence of his eating the flesh of Apis, after Cambyses had 
slain it, and thrown it out, when every other animal evinced the most 
extreme reluctance to approach or to taste it. The dog was not, how- 
ever, worshipped as a divinity throughout the whole of Egypt, nor was 
it ever held in the same veneration as the cat. Whenever he died a na- 
taral death, every inhabitant of the house shaved his head and his whole 
body; and if any corn happened to be in the house at the time, it could 
never be applied for the purposes cf food. The burying-place of the 
dog was not confined to any particular district. Every one, says Hero- 
dotus, inters them in their own town, where they are deposited in sa- 
cred chests, having been properly prepared by the embalmers of animals, 
and wrapped in linen, they were deposited in their last resting-piaces, 
amid the most lively emotions of grief from the by-standers. 

Towards the commencement of April, Lord Castlereagh and his party 
arrived at the pyramids, having met with Sir George Wilkinson at Cairo. 
We regret that he has not given us more at large the result of his obser- 
vations and reflections upon these wonderful and interesting structures. 
What he does say is piquant and clever; but our regret is, that he does 
not say enough, with reference to this mostinteresting subject. No great 








ratuitous, being partly from a prospect of reward in paradise, and part- 
y from the love of the tangible benefits they obtained on earth by means 
of his useful name. Vows were made by the credulous and the devout 
for the recovery of health, or the accomplishment of a wish ; but the ac- 
curacy of the balance was no longer required to regulate the extent of 
the donor’s piety. No human beings were treated with greater respect 
than these sacred animals— provisions in abundance, and luxuries of the 
most costly kind, warm baths, the choicest unguents, rich carpets, and or- 
namental furniture were provided for them ; and every care was taken 
to consult their natural habits. Females of their own species were kept 
for them, and fed with the utmost delicacy and expense, those only being 
selected which were most remarkable for their beauty. When any died 
the grief of the people could only be equalled by that felt for the loss of 
a child, and their funeral rites were performed in a style of such lavish 
expense that they frequently cost more than the curators had the means 
of paying for. The respect paid to them was not confined to the outward 
ceremony of their funeral, nor to the external marks of grief imposed 
upon themselves by the mourners—shaving their eyebrows on the death 
of a cat, and their whole body for the loss of a dog. 

“« Never,” says Cicero,” did any one hear of acrocodile, an ibis, or a 
cat having been killed by an Egyptian. Rather would they submit to 
suffer death than destroy one of these animals , and if any person acci- 
dentally injured one, he would object to no kind of punishment” 

In Egyptian temples, the porticos, vestibules, and groves are construct- 
ed with great splendour; the halls are adorned with numerous columns; 
the walls are splendid with rare stones and brilliancy of colour; the 
sanctuary shines with gold, silver, and amber, and with a variety of glit- 
tering stones from India or Ethiopia; and the adytum is hung with cur- 
tains of gold tissue. ot enter the holy place, and hasteningto behold 
what is most worthy of your search, you seek the statue of the deity, one 
of the priests who perform therites there steps forward to introduce 
you to the ubject of his worship, looking upwards witha grave and rev- 
erend face as he chaunts the Pan hymn in his native tongus. But no 
sooner does he draw aside a portion of the veil, as if to show a god, than 
you find ample reason for smiling at the mysterious deity, for the god you 
sought is not thore, but a cat, or a crocodile, or a native serpent, or some 
such animal, more suited to a cave than a temple; and you behold an 
Egyptian god in a beast lying before you on a purple carpet. § 

“ Tilic cruleus, hic piscem fluminus, illic 
Oppida tota, canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.” 

We are informed by Plutarch that whenever any great drought,or pesti- 
lential disease, or other extraordinary calamity happened, it was cus- 
tomary for the Egyptian priests to select some ef the scarce animals, and 
havirg conducted them with all silence to a dark place, there to terrify 
them with threats, and afterwards, should the disorde: continue, to 
devote them to death, which operation was performed in secret, and at 
no fixed season of the year. but as occasion required. It was therefore 
unknown to the generality of the people, except at the time they cele- 
brated the funeral of some particular species, when openly, and in sight 
of all, they threw them into the grave, to be buried alive with those 
whose wbsequies they were performing, imagining that by this means 
Typho would be deprived of the pleasure he enjoyed from the prospect 
of the coming calamity. The selection of the animals who were thus 
honoured, of course, depended, in a great measure, upon the species of 
gods who were worshipped in the place: but the same ceremonies in- 
variably took place upon the funeral of the apis, the hawk, the ibis, and 
the cynocephalus. 

A separate tomb was generally allotted to each species, which was 
usually of large dimensions, and hewn out of a rock, in which recepta- 
cles the mummy remains are frequently found at the present day. Pas- 
pose we discovered at Thebes rats, birds, toads, ecurabei, and snakes, all 
embalmed, and deposited in a common tomb ; but it was more usual to 
havea particular sepulchre allotted to each. The method of embalming 
these animals was varied and extremely curious ; of thuse which were 
sacred, the funeral ceremonies were conducted with great expense. 
Diodorus states that the guardians of the sacred animals, in his time, ex- 
pended upwards of one hundred talents at a single funeral ; and at the 
period of the death of Apis, the whole of the muney collected by the 
curator was spent in the obsequies, and fifty talents had to be ad 
yours from the royal treasury to defray the additional expenses of its 

The origin of animal worship has been variously accounted for; but 
few of the reasons advanced appear to us satisfactory. Most of them 
cannot but be regarded as otherwise than mere fanciful speculations ; for 
it appears to us almost impossible satisfactorily to account for the selec- 
tion of some of these amimals. The reason offered by Porphyry does 
not by any Means seem to us to set the question at rest. He states that 
‘the Egyptian priests, profiting by their study of philosophy, and their 
acquaintance with the nature of the gods, had learned that the divinity 
permeates other beings as well as man; that he is not the only creature ov 
earth essed of soul, and that nearly the same spiritual essence per- 
vades all the tribes of living creatures. They have therefore chosen the 
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difficulty was experienced by any of the party in ascending the summit 
of the largest pyramid. Lord Castlereagh is of opinion that the position 
of the entrance, or doorway, affords abundant proof that i: has been form- 
ed for the purposes of secrecy :— 

“ The Queen’s Chamber is a small, low room, which leads to the most 
remarkabie part of the pyramid, a long and lofty gallery, extending up 
an inclined plane, to the entrance of the King’s Chamber. The passage 
excels all that can be conceived, in solidity and massive work ; the sides 
are beautifully polished, and the joining of the stones fitted with the ut- 
most care. Along the gallery, the sarcophagus of the mummies may 
have been forced with levers to its resting place. 

The magnitude and vast extent of the great ball appear to have 
struck our travellerswith wonder. Of two handred feet in length, and 
breadth and height above sixty, kingly must his ideas have been of a 
royal mausoleum, who erected this giant pile above the ashes of the 
mighty dead. ‘The ascent into the upper chambers of the pyramids,seems 
to have been attended with difficulty and danger ; however, the adven- 
turous disposition of the traveller overcomes all obstacles, and by the 
precarious support of bars of wood, fixed intu holes on the rock, with 
now and then the climbing ofa rope ladder pvised in the air, the party 
arrived at Davison’s Chamber, then at the one aboveit, and finally at 
the third and last, recently discovered hy Colonel Vyse. None of these 
curious chambers seem as yet to be completely finished, and of course 
the purpose for which they were originally designed is enveloped in 
doubt and mystery. We cannot, however, refrain from indulging our- 
selves, as well as our readers, with a view of these speculations which 
are the result of the learning of the ancient historians and antiquariens 
upon this interesting subject. 

Four pyramids of brick are still to be seen in lower Egypt, besides seve- 
ral smaller ones at Thebes. Two are close to Memphis, and the modern 
town of Dashoor. Herodotus adds, that there was a pyramid of forty 
fathoms, which stood at the end of the labyrinth, with large figures of 
animals sculptured upon it. This is supposed to be the a where 
Imandes was buried, who is called Osymanduas by Herodotus. Pliny, 
who differs from Strabo, and agrees with Herodotus, as to the size of this 
pyramid, mentions several others, built near the labyrinth. which he des- 
cribes, however, as sexangular. Mceris, who lived before Cheops, but after 
Osymanduas, erected two pyramids, each a furlong in height, in the cen- 
tre of a lake which bears his name, one being destined for his wife, the 
other for himself: and seated on the top of each was a marble colossus 
placed upon a throne. It is said, by Herodotus, that Cheops having spent 
all his riches in building the first pyramid, commanded his daughter to 
prostitute herself, in order to obtain sufficient money to finish it: and 
adds, that the young lady not only fulfilled her benevolent parent's in- 
tentions, but contrived, trom the produce of her ill-gotten gains, to have 
one erected for herself also. Asychis, who came after Mycerinus, built 
another pyramid of brick, with this inscription cut in stone—“ Compare 
me not withthe pyramids of stone ; for I as far excel them as Jupiter 
does the other gods, for striking the bottom of the lake with long poles, 
and gathering the mud which stuck to them ; then of these mud bricks, 
they formed me in that manner.” There are other pyramids spoken of 
by Diodorus, each side of which measured 200 feet, and says, that Chem- 
nis, Cephren, and Mycerinus raised them to the memory of their wives. 
There are no traces to be found of these pyramids, unless those in the desert 
should be they, which arealmost of the measurement mentioned by Dao- 
dorus; but itis difficult to believe why the princes, if they were raised in 
honour to their wives, placed them so far from their own sepulchres, 
or at such distances from each other. 

We are inclined to think that the true reason of the pvramidical figure 
of these monuments may be found in the fact, that it was the most per- 
manent form of struciure, by reason of its shape turning off the water, 
and having no weight to support which would be liable to depress it. 
The largest of the three pyramids, situated on a rocky hill in the sandy 
desert, is of immense size, being in breadth 693 English feet, and in 
height, if measured by its perpendicular, upwards of 481 feet, not quite 
so high, we believe, as the Cathedral of St. Paul, in the city of London; 
but the area around the base is of an extent almost incredible, amounting 
to nearly eleven acres. It was said that so great was the extent of the 
base, that a man standing on the summit could not shoot an arrow so as to 
fall beyond. In the centre of this pyramid is a magnificent chamber, the 
four sides and roofs of which are formed of enormous slates of Thebaic 
marble, which is @ rare specimen of this st>ne, speckled with black, 
white, and red spots; and the vast extent of so magnificent an apartment 
can scarcely be credited, when it is said that in length it is 34,380 feet 
and in breadth, 17,190 feet. Within it is placed the monument of 
Sheops, which is composed of a single block of marble, or porphyry, hol- 
lowed out so that when struck it sounds like a bell. It is asserted by 
some that the body has been removed. This tomb is quite smooth and 
plain, without any sculpture. [tstands due north and south, and is 
equi-distant from all the sides of the apartment. It is in this chamber that 
the extraordinary echo mentioned by Plutarch exists, which repeats no 
less than ten or twelve times distinc'ly. It isaccounted for by a learned 
writer, who says—“ That if we consider the extent of the yramid, and 
the length of the two galleries, which lie in one oautieaed eo leading 
tothe middle of the pyramid, the cause is at once explained: for the 
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pipes or trunks, finding no issue out, reflects on itself, and causes a cir. 
culation of the air, which by degrees vanishes as the motion ceases.”’ 
\By what process these mysterious structures were raised seems almogt 
inexplicable, or by what possible contrivance the enormous masses of 
stone of which the largest is composed, have been raised to so great an 
elevation, although the subject of great speculation, is equally uncertain, 
It is explained by Herodotus, that when the first range was laid, other 
stones were raised thither from the ground by short engines made of 
wood; that when tbe stone was shai on that row, it wea p00 into ano. 
ther engine standing on the first step, from whence it was drawn up to 
the second row by another—there being as many engines as there werg 
rows of stone. He adds also, that the highest parts were first finished, 
and the rest in order, butthose that were next the ground the last of al}: 
Pliny and Diodorus are of opinion that the work was erected by the hel 
of mounds which, they say, were composed of salt and nitre, and that 
they were dissolved and washed away by letting in the river. 

We would fain follow Lord Castlerexgh through more of his wander. 
ings in the East; but to do so would be quite beyond the ordinary scope 
of a magazine article; and in concluding a notice of these interesting 
volumes, which cannot fail to establish for their author that literary repu- 
tation which one who wields so graceful and facile a pen must ever com- 
mand, let us add a hope that one influenced by a spirit of inquiry so 
keen in its results, may remember that there is still unexplored a coun. 
try glad to hail him as a son, the natural beauty and varying fortunes of 
whieh invite the attentien of a writer whose tale of wanderings, while 
it enlists the reader by its liveliness of narration, carries home to him 
useful knowledge in a philosophy equally elegant and instructive. 
oe 


THE LAST SHOT. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF PUSHKIN.—BY F. H. T. 


We were stationed in the village of A——. The life of au officer ig 
the army is well known. In the morning there is the parade, and the 
riding-school; then comes dinner with the commander of the regiment, 
or at the Jewish Tavern, and, in the evening, of course, punch and cards. 
In A——— there was not one open house, not one heiress ; we assembled 
in each other’s rooms, where no one was seen who did not wear our uni- 
form. 

There was only one man who belonged to our society without being in 
thearmy. He was about thirty-five years of age, and we therefore con 
sidered him an old man. His experience gave him many advantages over 
us; added to which, the usual gloominess of his temper, his rough man 
ners, and biting tongue, considerably increased the influence he had over 
our youngminds. A kind of mystery attended him ; he seemed to be 
a Russian, yet his name was foreign. At one period of his life he had 
served with reputation in a regiment of hussare, and nobody knew the 
reason which induced him to leave it, and to settle ina quiet village, 
where he lived in a strange manner, appearing at the same time poor and 
prodigal ; he always walked on foot, and in a threadbare black coat, and 
yet he kept open table for all the officers of our regiment. True, his 
dinner consisted of two or three dishes only, which. were prepared by 
an old veteran ; but champagne flow.d in rivers. No one knew of his 
property, or the source from whence he derived his income, and no one 
dared to ask him about it. He had some books, for the most part mili- 
tary works and novels. He waa liberal in lending them out, and never 
asked for them to be returued. His principal exercise was pistol-shoot- 
ing ; the walls of his room were, so to speak, inlaid with balls. A rich 
collection of pistols was the only luxury of the poor cottage where he 
lived. The degree of precision which he bad attained was extraordinary, 
and if he had proposed to hit a pear on the foraging cap of any body, 
there was not one in our regiment who would have hesitated to offer 
his head for the experiment. We often talked of duels; but Silvio, for 
so shallI call him, never joined in the conversation. To the question 
whether be had ever fought a duel, he would drily answer that he had, 
but he never entered into any details, and it was evident that questions 
on this subject were by no means pleasant to hie ears. We supposed 
that the fate of some unfortunate victim of this terrible art was weigh- 
ing on his conscience. It never once struck us to suspect him of 
cowardice; there are men whose very appearance dispels all suspi- 
cion of thiskind ; yet an accidental acquaintance caused a slight altera- 
tion in our opinion. ; = 

One day about ten of our officers dined with Silvio. We drank as 
usual, that is, very freely. A.ter dinner we begged of our host to set up 
a bank; he resisted for a long time, for he scarcely ever played; at last 
he ordered cards to be brought, threw on the table some fifty ducats, 
and sat down to deal ; we surrounded him, and the game began. 

Silvio was in the habit of being perfectly silent while engaged in play; 
he never disputed, and never explained. In cases where the poindeur 
nade a mistake he would immediately pay out from the bank or write up 
the score. We knew bis system, and allowed him to manage in his own 
way. But there was among us an officer who had but lately joined the 
corps. Through inadvertence he made a mistake. Silvio took the chalk 
and balanced the account, as he was accustomed to do: the officer, be- 
lieving him to be in the wrong, began to make some observations ; bat 
Silvio continued to deal the cards in silence. The officer, losing al! pa- 
tience, took the brush and erased that which hethought bad been wrong- 
ly marked up. Silvio took the chalk and wrote it again ; the officer, heat- 
ed by the wine, the game, and the laughter of bis companions, consider- 
ed himself deeply offended, and seizing in his rage a brass candlestick 
from the table, hurled it at Silvio, who narrowly escaped being struck by 
it. Bilvio rose, pale with rage, and with sparkling eyes said—" Sir, go 
away, and thank God that this has happened in my house!” 

We feared the consequences, and considered our new companion 
adeadman. He left the house, saying that he was ready to answer for 
the offence in whatever manner m fo be most pleasing to the banker, 
The game continued afew minutes longer, but seeing that our host was 
not much inclined to go on, we desisted one after another, and dispersed 
to our lodgings, conversing about the next vacancy. 

The next day, questions were put even in the riding-school as to the 
fate of the young officer, when he suddenly appeared himself among us. 
He said that he had not yet received any message from Silvio. This 
struck us as somewhat curious: we went to Silvio, and found him as 
usual, in the yard, driving ball after ball into a target, which he had 
stuck up on the gate: he received us as usual, withouteven alluding to 
the circumstance of the preceding evening. Three days passed over, 
and the ensign was still alive: we asked with wonder, is it prssible that 
Silvio will not fight ?—Silvio did uot fight ; he was satisfied with a very 
slight apology, and they became friends. 

This incident for a time injured him a good deal in our opinion: want 
of courage is less than all forgiven by the young, who generally sees in 
courage the highest of human qualities, and the excuse for all possible 
vices. However, by degrees, the affair was forgotien, and Silvio regained 
his former influence. 

I alone could not approach him as before. Being naturally of a warm 
and romantic temperament, I of all my companions had been especially 
attacked to the man whose life was an enigma, and whom I fancied the 
hero of some mysterious tale. He was partial to me; at least | was the 
only one with whom he would lay aside his cutting observations, and 
speak on all sorts of subjects with simplicity and amenity. But after 
that unfortunate evening, the thought that his honour had been stained, 
and not repaired by his own will, haunted me, and prevented my 
associating with him on the same footing as formerly. I did not like to 
look at him. Silvio was too shrewd and too experienced not to perceive 
this change in my behaviour, and to discover its reason: it seemed to vex 
him; at least I found him on more than one occasion inclined to give me 
an explanation; but I avoided the opportunity, and Silvio withdrew fr om 
me. From this time, I met him only in the rooms of my companions, 
and our former close intimacy was at an end. , é 
The dissipated inhabitants of a capital have no idea of the many im- 
pressions which are so well known to the inhabitants of villages and 
country towns: such, for example, as the expectation of the post-day. 
On the Tuesdays and Fridays our army-office was full of officers; sume 
expected money, others letters, and others again newspapers. The par 
cels were generally opened on the spot, tbe news communicated, and the 
office displayed a lively picture. Silvio used to receive his letters direc- 
ted to our regiment, and was generally present on these occasions. One 
day they gave him a parcel, the seal of which he broke with signs of the 
greatest impatience, and while he was reading his eyes sparkled. The 
officers, engaged in reading their own letters, did not remark thie. 

‘ Gentlemen,” said Silvio, “ circumstances demand my immediate ab- 
sence; I leave to-night—I hope you will not refuse to dine with me for 
the last time. I expect you also,” he continued, addressing himself to 
me, “I expect you.” With this he left us in haste, and we, after agree- 
ing to meet at Silvio’s, went our way. 

1 went to Silvio’s at the appointed hour, and found almost the whole 
regiment there. All his luggage, goods, &c. were packed up, and noth- 
ing remained but the naked ball-strack walls. We sat down to dinner; 
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r host was in excellent spirits, and seon the 1 
9 corks were flying ree the glasses comed, and we wished, 
with all possible sincerity, a good journey to our traveller. We rose ata 
late hour in the evening; as we were looking for our caps Silvio bade 
good-bye to each person singly; he seized me by the hand, and stopped 
me the moment I was preparing to go. 

“J must speak with you,” he said in an under tone. ; 

I remained ; the guests were gone; we continued alone; sat opposite 
each other, and lighted our pipes in silence. Silvio was thoughtful ; 
there appeared no traces of his late convulsive joy; his gloomy paleness, 
his burning eyes, and the thick smoke which issued from his mouth, gave 
him the appearance of a genuine demon. After some minutes Silvio 
broke the silence. 

“ Perhaps we may never meet again,” said he. ‘I wished to have an 
explanation with you before our separation. You have remarked that | 
get but little value upou the opinion of others; but | like you, and I feel 
that it would be painful to me if I left on your mind a falee im- 

pression.” : ' 

He stopped, and began to fill his pipe again, which he had just finished ; 
1 was silent and looked down, 

“ You thought it strange that I did not demand satisfaction from that 
dranken fool R——. You will allow that, having the choice of arms, his 
life was in my hands, and mine almost without danger; I might in this 
case refer my moderation to my generosity alone; but I will tell no un- 
truth. If I cou'd have punished R——, without risking my own life, I 
never would have forgiven bim.” 

[looked at Silvio with astonishment; such acknowledgment served 
enly to confuse me the more.—Silvio continued. : 

“So itis. L have no right toexpose myself todeath. Six years agoa 
man gave me a blow in the face, and he still lives.’ ‘ Sg 

My curiosity was greatly excited. “ You did not fight with him?” I 
asked; ‘‘circumstances must have separated you 1” . 

” I fought with him,” answered Silvio, “and here is a memorial of our 
duel.” 

Silvio rose and took out of a band-box a red cup with golden tassel and 
riband (one of those which the French call bonnets de police); he put it 
on; it was pierced by a ball just above the forehead. F 
* “ You know,” continued he, “that I served in the —— regiment of 
husears. You know my character; I am accustomed to domineer, and it 
was my passion from my earliest youth. In our time extravagance was 
the fashion. I was the first spendthrift in the army. We used to boast 
of drankenness: I outdrank the celebrated B——, immortalized by D. D. 
Duels occurred every day in our regiment; at almost every one I was 
either second or principal. My companions ee me, and the 
commanding officers, who were often changed, looked upon me as a ne- 
cessary evil. 

“L enjoyed my glory peacefully, or rather without peace, when a 

oung man of a rich and noble family joined our corps;—lI shall not name 
Lin. Never have I met a man so brilliant in his fortunes! Imagine youth, 

mind, beauty, the maddest gaiety, the most careless courage, a er 
name, Money without end, and you will easily conceive the effect whic 
he produced among us. My priority was on the wane. Dazzled by my 
renown he was ou the point of seeking my friendship, but [ received him 
coldly, and he left me without regret. I began to hate him; his success 
in the army and among the ladies actually drove me to despair. I began 
to pick quarrels with him but to my epigrams he answered with epi- 
grams, which were always thought better and sharper than mine, and 
which certainly were livelier; he jested, while I railed. At last, one 
night, at a ball which was given by a Polish proprietor, and where I 
found he was an object of peculiar interest to the ladies, and more espe- 
cially to the lady of the bouse, with whom I had been intimate, I whis- 
pered to him a word of gross iasult. 
moment, he gave me a blow on the face. We flew to our swords; the 
ee fainted; we were taken away, and went to fight the same 
night. 

“ The day was beginning to dawn. 
with my three seconds. 






iety became general: 


I stood on the appointed spot 
I awaited my adversary with a peculiar impa- 
tience. The autumnal sun rose, and the heat began to diffuse itself 
around. 1lsaw him from afar. He walked leisurely, wearying his uni- 
form and his sword, and accompanied by one second only. We went to 
meet him. He approached, holding in his hand his cap full of cherries. 
The second measured out twelve paces; [ had the first shot, but the ex- 
citement of malice was so great in me that I did not trust my hand, and, 
to have time to cool, | offered itto him. My adversary would not agree 
tothis. We resolved to draw lots; he was the constant favourite of For- 
tune ; he obtained the first shot, and aimed and shot through my cap. 
Now it was my turn; at last had his life in my hands ; I gazed at him 
with eagerness, seeking to find even a shade of emotion. He stood be- 
fore the pistol, picking the ripe cherries from his cap, and spitting out the 
stones. His indifference maddened me. ‘ What is the use,’ thought I, 
‘ of depriving him of hislife, since he values it so little?” A devilish 
thought shot through my mind. I dropped the pistol. 


“* You, it s9ems,’ said I, ‘ do not care to die now, as you are busy eat- | 


ing your breakfast ; [ will not interrupt you.’ 

“* No interruption whatever, I can assure you,’ was his reply. ‘Pray 
fire. Do as you please, however, you may reserve your fire ; I am al- 
ways at your service.’ 

‘“€ | turned round te the seconds and told them I did not wish to have 
my fire that day; and thus the duel ended for the time. 

‘IT leftthe regiment, and retired to this village. From that time 1 
have not passed a single day without thinking on revenge. To-day the 
hour has struck.” 

Silvio pulled from his pocket a letter, which he had received in the 
morning, and handed it over to me. 

Sombody (it would seem, his factotum) wrote to him, from Moscow, 
stating that a certain person was soon to be married to a young and beau- 
tiful girl. 

“You guess,” said Silvio, ‘‘ who the certain person is. I go to Moscow. 
We shall see whether he will confront death with as much indifference 

before his marriage as he did at one time while eating cherries !” 

With these words, Silvio arose, threw his cap on the floor, and began 

to strut and stride to and fro in the room, lke a tiger in his rage. I 
listened without moving. I was overwhelmed by strange conflicting 
emotions. The servant came in and announced that the horses were 
ready; Silvio pressed my hand with great warmth; we embraced 
each other. He satdown in the telagga, where there were only two 
trunks ; the one with piztols, the other with victuals. He took leave 
once more, and the horses galloped away. 

Some years had passed away, and domestic affairs had obliged me to 
settle in the poor village of A , in the N province. In the 
midst a rural occupations, I could not help sighing now and then 
at the recollection of my former life, noisy as it was free from care. I 
found it most difficult to accustom myself to pass my autumn and winter 
evenings in perfect solitude, [ could somehow or other contrive to 
draw out the hours until dinner time ; either by taking to the “ Starost,” 
Surveying the works, or visiting the new institution ; but as soon as it 
grew dark, I was quite ata lossto know what to do with myself. The 
small number of books which { bad found under the chest of ‘drawers, 
and in the lumber-room, I already knew by heart. All the fairy and 
other tales the housekeeper, Kisilowna, could possibly remember, or in- 
Yent—why, I had heard them over and over again; the songs of the vil- 

§®° women made me melancholy. Atonetime I touk to the Nalioka ; 
but it made my head ache, and, to tell the truth, I feared lest I should 

come a drunkard from woe—that is, a most woeful drunkard; of which 
there were several instances in my district. There were no near neigh- 

ours about me, except two or three woeful ones, whose conversation con- 

Sisted for the most part in hiccoughe and aspirations. Solitude was cer- 

‘ainly less intolerable. At length I determined to go to bed as early as 

Powible, and to dine as late as possible ; thus I shortened the evening 

and lengthened the day, and I found this a good plan. 

. . four “ versts” distance from me, there was a rich estate, belonging 

} Pe Countess of B ; nobody lived on it but the steward. The 

in a had herself only once visited it for the short space of a month 

“. e first year of her marriage. However, in the second spring of my 

mit life, the rumour spread that the Countess and her husband would 
ge the summer in her village. Indeed, they arrived in the beginning 
une, 
le Li arrival of a rich neighbour is an important epoch in the life of vil- 
fors . ee proprietors and their servants speak of it two months be- 
of the and, aud three years afterwards. As to me, I confess, the news 
Moan ae of a young and beautiful neighbour had considerable effect 
a, ; urned with impatience to see her, and therefore,the very first 
- wie after her arrival, | went in the afternoon to the village of A——, 
= 4 atheadie ee, — Excellencies, as their nearest neighbour 
me he convent took me into the Count’s study, and went to announce 
ury ; nan a apartment was furnished with the greatest possible lux- 

» dap ne _ walls there stood book-shelves, surmounted by bronze 
Weer ” = the mantelpiece there was a large looking glass; the floor 

vered wiih green cloth, and carpets thrown over it. In my ob- 
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secure corner I had become a stranger to luxury, and not having any of 
the riches of other people, I felt uncomfortable, and awaited the Couut 
with a certain degree of fear, something like a petitioner from the coun- 
try who awaits the appearance of a minister. The doors were opened, 
and a distinguished looking man, of about thirty-two years of age, came 
into the room. The Count approached me with an open and benevolent 
countenance. I summoned up sufficient courage to begin au apology, but 
he did not allow me to complete the sentence. We sat down ; his con- 
versation, free and pleasant, soon dispersed the unusual modesty I had 
acquired in the wilderness. I already began to feel myself at home, when 
suddenly the Countess came in, and I was more cunfused than before. 
Truly she was most beautiful. The Count introduced me to her ; I wish- 
ed to appear at ease, but the more I tried to puton a graceful mien, the 
more I felt gauche and ridiculous. In order to give me time to collect 
my senses, and to get accustomed to my Dew acquaintances, they spoke 
for some minutes to each other, treating me, as they would a good neigh- 
bour, without ceremony. Meantime, | beganto walk up and down, 
looking at the books and pictures. [ am no connoisseur of pa ntings, but 
there was one which etrongly attracted my attention. 1t was some view 
in Switzerland ; however, it was not the painting of the picture which 
struck me, but the fact that it was pierced by two balls, one struck upon 
the other. 

That's a good shot,” said I, addressing the Count. 

“ Yes,” said he, “a very remarkable shot; du you shoot well?” he 
continued, 

“* 80-80,” I replied, glad that the conversation had at last turned on a 
subject in which I felt some interest ; “ [ should not miss a card at thirty 
paces—of course, with tried pistols.”’ 

“No!” said the Countess, with an airof great attention. “ And you, 
my friend, would you bit a card at thirty paces distance ?” : 

“Some day we will try our skill,” said the Count. “ At onetime I 
was no bad shot, but now it is full four years since I touched a pistol.” 

“ Oh,” I remarked, “ in that case I lay a wager that your Excellency 
will uot hit a card even at twenly paces,—the pistol requires daily prac- 
tice. I know this by experience: in our a I was considered one 
of the best shots. Once it happened that I did not touch a pistol for a 
whole month ; mine were at the maker’s to be repaired, Well, what 
would youthink ? The first time I began to shoot afterwards, | missed 
four times runninga bottle placed at twenty-five paces from me. We 
had a major who wasa wit; he happeued to be present, and he said, 
‘ Well now, my good fellow, it seems that you cannot lift up your hand 
against the boule.’ Nuw your Excellency, you must not neglect this 
exercise, or you will forget the art altogether. The best shot I ever met 
sed to practise every day; at least, he used te shoot three times before 
dinner. This was as much a custom with him as a glass of brandy.’’ The 
Count and the Countess were gled that | oegan tc ialk. 

** And how did he shoot 1’! asked the Count. 





Carried away by the feeling of ihe | 


“ Why, in this manner, your Excellency ; sometimes he would see a fly 
sitting on the wall,—you laugh, Countess ; I assure you it is true. Well, 
he would see thefly, and callout ‘ Kuzka, a pistol; ’ and Kuzka would 
bring him a loaded pistol: he would pall the trigger, and the fly would 
be struck into the wall!” 

“ That is wonderful !” 


said the Count, ‘* And what was his 





name ?”’ 

Silvio, your Excellency.”’ 

“ Silvio !’’ exclaimed the Count. rising from his seat. ‘‘ You knew 
Silvio ?” 


| “To besurel knew him. He and I were friends. He was received 
in our regiment as a brother-officer. But now it is more than five years 
sience we heard ofhim. Soit seems your Excellency knew him also ?” 
| “I knew bim well. Did he never tell youof a very strange occur- 





| rence ?” 
|‘ Wasit notof a blow on the face which he recrived at a ball from 
| some ill-mannered boor ?” 

“ Ay! But did he tell you the name of that ill-mannered boor ?”’ 

“No! your Excellency, he did not,” said I, guessing how matters 

stood, ‘ Pray excnse—I did not know—Can it be you ?” 

| It wasl,” said the Count, with a troubled air; “and the pierced 
| picture is a memorial of our Jast meeting.” 

‘* Ah! mon cher,” said the Countess, “‘ pray do not tell. It will be ter- 
| rible for me to listen.” 
| No!” replied the Count. “Ishall relate the whole history. He 
| knows how I insulted his friend. Let him know, also, Silvio’s re- 
venge.”’ 

The Count offered me an easy chair, and with the greatest curiosity I 
listened to the following tale :— 

‘Five years ago I married. The first month, the honeymoon, I passed 
here, in this village. To this house I am indebted for the best minutes of 
my life, and for one of the most painful recellections. One evening we 
rode out on horseback. My wife’s horse got uneasy. She was frighten- 
| ed, gave me the reins, and wenthome on foot. In the cuurt-yard | found 

a travelling ¢elagga. I was told that in my study there was a person 
who declined giving his name, but who had simply said that he had 
|some business with me. I entered this room, and saw, in the dusk, a 
| bearded man, covered with dust. He stood near the fire-place. I ap- 
| proac... him, endeavouring to recollect his features. ‘You do not re- 
cognics .2e, Count?’ he said, with a trembling voice. ‘ Silvio,’ I exclaim- 
|ed; and, I confess, [felt as if my hair really stood on end. ‘You are 
| right,’ he continued. ‘It is my turnto shoot now. I came to discharge 
/my pistol. Are you ready?’ A pistol was sticking out of his side 
| pocket. I measured twelve paces, and placed myself in the corner, 
| begging him to shoot quickly, before my wife’s return. He delayed. 
| He wanted light. They broughtthe candles. I shut the door, ordered 
| that no one should be allowed to enter, and again begged he would 
; shoot. He pulled out the pistol, and aimed. 1 counted the seconds— 
| I thought of her—a terrible minute elapsed—Silvio lowered his hand. 
| ‘Lam sorry,’ he said, ‘that the pistol is not loaded with cherrystones— 
| a ball ia a heavy thing. I cannot help thinking that this is not a duel, but 
;amurder. Iam not accustomed to take aim at an unarmed adversary. 
| Let us begin anew. Let us draw lots who is to shoot first.’ My head 
| wentround. Methought I would not agree. Atlast, we loaded another 
pistol, and numbered twocards. He put them into the cap which I had 
shot through. I again drew out the first number. ‘You are devilish 
lucky, Count,” said he, with a smile I shall never forget. [do not under- 
stand what was the matter with me, or by what means he could oblige 
me to do it—buat—I shot—and hit that picture.”’ 

The Count pointed with his finger to the pierced picture. 
was red, the Countess paler than her handkerchief. 
an exclamation. 

“I shot,” continued the Count, “and, thank God, [ missed; then Sil- 
vio—that moment he was really fearful—began to aim at me. Suddenly 
the door flew open. Mary rushed in, and threw her arms round my 
neck. Her presence restored me to my senses. ‘My poor girl, do you 
not see we play? How frightened you are! Go! drink a glass of water, 
and come back. I will introduce you to an old friend pd companion.’ 
Mary still doubted. ‘Say, does my husband speak the truth?’ she said, 
turning to the formidable Silvio. ‘Is it true that you are only playing ?’ 
‘ He is always playing, Countess,’ answered Silvio. ‘Once he gave me 
a blow on the face. It was in fun that he pierced my cap with a ball. It 
was in joke that even this minute he missed me; and now I really think 
that itis my turn to havea bit of fun.’ With this he was going to aim 
at me, in her presence. Mary threw herself at his feet. ‘Rise, Mary 
—shame!’ I exclaimed, in arage. ‘And you, sir, will you desist tam- 
pering witha woman? Will youshoot or not?’ ‘I will not,’ answered 
Silvio. ‘Iam satisfied. I have seen your confusion, your fear. I have 
obliged you to shoot at me. I deliver you > to your own conscience. ’ 
He was on the point of going ; but he stopped at the door, looked round 
for the picture I had hit, fired almost without taking aim, and disappear. 
ed. My wife had fainted ; the servants did not dare to stop him. He 
went out to the entrance-gate, called his yamseheik, and was away before 
I could recover my senses.” 

The Count stopped. inthis manner I learnt the end of the tale, the 
— of which had at one time so powerfully interested me. I never 
met our hero again. They say that during the)rebellion of Ypsilanti, 
Silvio was at the head of a body of troops, and that he was killed at the 
battle of Skulyari. 


| 





His face 
1 could not check 


— 
THE ROBBERS OF INDIA. 


Robbers in India are remarkable for the dexterity with which they 
accomplish their schemes of plunder. They are certainly, in this particu- 
lar, exceeded by those of no other nation in the world. They have been 
known to enter a bungalo, and remove every thing worth taking, leaving 
the party to whom it belonged and his wife upon the cane-work of the 
bedstead On which they slept, withto other covering except their night- 
clothes, and this without waking either. Achievements of this kind are 
matters of almost daily accomplishment by those dexterous marauders 
who infest the northern boundary of the Gangetic plain and many other 





parts of Hindostan, It is their custom to approach the tentor bungalo 


eee 





which they intend to rob, imitating, during their approach, the dismal 
howl of a pariah dog, or the cries of jackals, in order, should their ap- 
proach be heard, to lull suspicion, as the proximity of either of those ani- 
mals would of course excite no alarm. They usually advance upon 
their bellies, make a slight incision at the bottom of the tent, through 
which the; thrust their heads, and, having made the requisite observa- 
tions, euter and secure their booty. Upon reaching a bungalo, if the 
wall be of mud they soon perforate it, and ifof brick they undermine it 
with great skill and despatch, seldom failing to carry off everything val- 
uable within, if once they can effect an entrance, 

The plain of Moradabad labours under considerable disadvantage from 
the contiguity o1 the independent Jaghire of Bampoor, within the limits 
of which robbers and other public offenders can evade the pursuit of 
justice. The Mewaty and Abeer tribes, also dwelling on the north-west- 
ern border, had long been accustomed to predatory descents on the 
plains, which they ravaged, pillaging the villages, and driving off the cat- 
tle. Military force had often been employed against them, but owing 
to the insalubrity of ‘he jungles aud other impediments, always without 
effect, until Mr. Seton tried the plan of conciliating the chiefs by assign- 
ing them lands and money, and employing them and their adherents to 
protect the country which they had been habituated to plunder. At first 
they accepted the occupation rather reluctantly, but gradually became 
attached, by which expedient the district was reclaimed, at a very small 
expense, from an evil which greatly annoyed the inhabitants and injured 
the revenue. The average number of prisoners under confinement 
throughout the years 1813 and 1814 was three hundred and ninety-one, 
and in 1816 the number was still greater ; the police of Moradabad, not- 
withstanding the strenuous exertions of the magistrates, continuing in an 
inefficient state. ‘ : 

The organized bands of robbers in this district continued so formida- 
ble asto be the terror of all the peaceable inhabitants, until about the 
years 1813 and 1814, when by the commendable and unceasing exer- 
tions of the British magistrates, and especially of Mr. Oswald, these des- 
peradoes had, for the most part, been dispersed und their leaders execu- 
ted. The peace of the district, however, was again interrupted after an 
interval of several years by these lawless hordes, and though not to the 
same extent as it had formerly been, neverthelesssufficiently so to render 
travelling at all times dange:ous, as will appear from the following nar- 
rative. A friend of the writer's, a Captain of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
was proceeding from Delhi to the Himalaya Mountains, in the year 1827, 
when he was placed ina situation of much difficulty and equal danger by 
one of those contingencies to which travellers are, more or less, exposed 
in every partofindia. The cries of jackals at night are among their most 
common annoyances, but they soon become so familiarized with these 
wild and discordant sounds that they cease to regardthem. They may 
be frequently heard a distance of several miles, and upon first entering 
the country a foreigner can obtain no rest from the incessant uproar 
made by those restless creatures, which, being gregarious, go in immense 
packs, positively infesting every region of the east. 

Captain A had pitched his tent in the neighbourhood of Hurd- 
war, a placeeminently celebrated for its sanctity asa place of Hindvo 
pilgrimage, situated on the western side of the Ganges, where it issues 
into the plains of Bengal from the northern hills. This place of sacred 
concourse is a hundred and ten miles north-east from Delhi. ae 
with a long and harassing march, the gallant officer had retired early to 
rest, having pitched his tent under a tope, or grove, of trees, a short dis- 
tance beyond the boundaries of the town, northward. Having placed 
his pistols, which were loaded with ball, under his pillow, and his sabre 

upon a chair by the side of his bed, he addressed himself to sleep. As 











usual the nightly serenading of the jackals was heard, but he had been too 
well seasoned to such interruptions to be diverted from his repose. He 
was, however, rather struck by the fact of these creatures being much 
nearer the tent than it was usual with them to venture; still, he was 
suffering too severely from fatigue to allow a circumstance so trifling to 
arrest his slumbers. Aware that he had nothing which could become 
the prey of jackalis, he resigned himself to sleep in perfect security, and 
slept soundly for several hours. Towards morning he awoke greatly 
chilled, and found himself lying upon the bed, to hisutter amazement 
quite uncovered, without even a curtain to protect him from the mus- 
quitoes, which, during the night, had held carnival upon his body, par- 
ticularly upon the soles of his feet, the palms of his hands, and his tace, 
which were all stiff and painful, besides being so swelled and irritated 
by the poison of those tormenting insects, that he could scarcely walk 
or see. He immediately summoned his servante. The light suspended 
from the pole of his tent in a globe lamp had been extinguished, they 
were subsequently obliged to obtain a fresh light, which, after consider- 
able delay, was procured. — ; : 

U, on examining the tent it appeared that the bed was entirely strip- 
ped, nothing remaining but the mattress and bedstead. The pistols and 
sword were missing. Everything of value had been carried off, nothing 
in fact being left but a few changes of wearing apparel and the tent far- 
niture, which had no doubt been found by the robber too cumbersome to 
remove. This really wes a grievous loss to the sufferer, from the diffi- 
culty existing in supplying the necessaries of which he had been so unex- 
pectedly deprived. It was quite impossible to proceed without certain 
essentials, but how to obtain these was the question, as they are not 
usually found in Hindoo towns. 

Oar traveller had fortunately given his writing-desk in charge of a con- 
fidential servant, who sleptin his master’s palankeen, outsidejthe walls of 
the tent, and, he baving the desk with him, it escaped the scrutiny of 
the bandit. The latter had, however, secured aconsiderable sum, which 
had been locked upin one of the trunks, which Captain A~—— had 
undertaken to convey to an officer then at Serinagur, capital of the prov- 
ince of Gurwal, about forty miles to the north of Hurdwar. This wasa 
most untoward circumstance. The idea of representing to his friend 
that robbers had taken pussessiun of money with which he had been en- 
trusted, distressed him exceedingly, as he bad uot at this moment the 
means of replacing the sum stolen. In fact, he had not more than sufti- 
cient to cover the expenses of his journey. This, however, was not a 
moment to dwell upon the most unfavourable aspect of circumstances. 
He eaw that the best thing he couid do would be to use his best endeav- 
ours to repair his losses, and accordingly, as soon as he had taken his 
breakfast, he entered the town of Hurdwar to try how far he should be 
able to supply the necessaries of which he had been sv untowardly de- 
prived. He luckily found, at the shop of a Hindoo dealer, a pair of 
horse pistols in tolerably good order, together with a heavy native sabre. 
These he purchased for a few rupees, with some powder and matchlock 
balls, which, though too small for the pistols, would, nevertheless, no 
doubt killa rubber ata reasonable distance. He was more successful 
than he had expected in replacing his most essential losses, exceptin 
the money, though he was obliged to be contented with very awkwar 
substitutes for some of them. it was several days before he was able to 
proceed conveniently, and having travelled thas far with considerable 
despatch, he was not sorry to take advantage of a few days’ rest. 

On the third day after his disaster Captain A was joined by an 
officer from the station of Cawnpoore, some leagues down the Ganges, 
then on his way to the hills, on a journey of investigation, This meeting 
was no less unexpected than agreeable to both parties, and they deter- 
mined to proceed together. Confiding in their ae they had little 
apprehension from banditti, being both resolute and well armed; imagining, 
too, that those vagabonds who generally commit such {depredations, and 
are almost invariably the refuse of the lower castes, would scarcely ven- 
ture to attack a tent so well guarded, and likely to be so resolutely defend- 
ed, the two officers having resolved to occupy but one during the remainder 
of their journey. 

On the second day after their junction the two officers proceeded. 
They both passed the night in the same tent, being each armed with a 
pair of pistols anda sabre, their servants sleeping just outside the walls 
of their canvass habitation. The loss sustained by Captain A ~ was 
a frequent subject of conversation, and of occasional just by the younger 
officer, who rallied his companion upon his misfortune, and not havin 
himeelf sutfered, thought it a good joke to be merry at the expense o 
him who had. As they proceeded they were informed that robberies had 
been frequently committed in the neighbourhood, sometimes by organis- 
ed gangs, though more frequently by small parties, who obtained by 
stealth and stratagem what they wanted courage to attempt by open 
force. The dexterity, however, o* those fellows was more frequently 
attended with success than the open daring of their more resolute com- 
peers. These latter had in several instances ventured to attack the petty 
princes of the district in their palaces, and had forced them to surrender 
their property. Such accounts were not of a nature to tranquillize the 
minds of the travellers, who, as they proceeded, had good cause to feel 
assured that their danger rather increased than diminished. 

The second day after the Captain and his young companion had quitted 
Hurdwar a native of the lowest caste came up with the bullock drivers, 
and entering into familiar conversation with them, joined the homely 
cavalcade. Captain A happened at this time to be in the rear of 
his palankeen, on horseback, having set out some time after the bul- 
locks which coftyeyed the baggage. He had suffered so severely from 
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headache the previous night that be did not feel disposed to start so early 
as his followers. He cbeerved the man join the bullock-drivers, but as 
they seemed readily to enter into discourse with him as if he were an 
old comrade, there was nothing in this at all singular ; it therefore ex- 
cited no suspicion, though our traveller was somewhat struck by the pe- 
enlisrity of the man’s air, and the inquisitive manper in which he ap- 
to survey every thing that arrested his attention. 

The officious stranger occasionally assisted in urging on the oxen, slug- 

ish from over fatigue and bad feeding, and once or twice forwardly 
aided the drivers in adjusting some portions of the baggage, which hav- 
ing become loose chafed the poor animals’ backs. Still there was 
nothing in his manner positively to excite suspicion, such being 
qmatters of very common occurrence on all the public roates through 
Hindoostan ; the earnestness of the man’s actions, however, might have 
indicated to a quick observer intentions not very evident to ordinary 
scratiny. 

The young officer had ridden forward in search of game, 80 that 
Captain A had no opportunity of consulting him upon the subject 
of the stranger’s intrusion, even if it had made sufficient impression upon 
his mind to suggest such a desire; but it really had never entered his 
thoughts that the half-naked pariah was actuated by any Sinister purpose- 
The man remained with the bullock-drivers durivg the greater part of 
the day, but towards evening disappeared. They had represented him 
as a person of their own caste on his way to Napaal, who being without 
feod, had offered to assist them during the day fora small quantity of 
rice, to enable him to pursue his journey without suffering the extremity 
efhunger. This tale was sufficiently plausible to be credited, it being a 
circumstance of such frequent occurence. It is moreover 4 universal cus- 
tom among the Hindoosto relieve members of their own tribes when in 
distress, and especially travellers, whom they treat generally with most 
commendable hospitality. 

When asked if any of them were acquainted with the stranger, the men 
who had charge of the bullocks unanimously declared that he was un- 
known to them, but that, they observed did not signify, as he wasa 
brother, meaning one of their caste, and had on tbat account a claim, 
acknowledged by all Hindoos, to be received by them with kindness. 
There was really nothing in all this to excite apprehension, and indeed, 
before they arrived at the next halting place for the evenizg, the whole 
matter had paseed from Captain A ’s mind. The tent was now 
oes under a fine tope of trees, about two hundred yards from a small 

irty village, flanked on one side by a deep thicket, and on the other by 
a tank of foul turbid water. There was a small but handsome pagoda va 
the edge of the tank, and not many yards from the grove which the travel- 

lers had to fixed upon for their encampment. It was occupied by a 
single Brahmin, as filthy as the water consecrated by the preximity of 
this sacred edifice to the purposes of Hindoo superstition. Hundreds of 
persons took their morning baths in this stagnant and offensive reservoir, 
and thousands drank daily the polluted element with a most earnest long- 
ing, imagining that it purged their wretched souls for Indra’s paradise. 
But have not Christians been similarly deluded ? : 

The young companion of our eoveier had been very successfal in his 
sporting — during the day, having shot a brace of juagle fowl, half 
a dozen brace of partridges, a fine peacock, several quail, and a hare. 
These fruits of his success were brought upon the shoulders of a native 
follower, who was almost bent to the earth with his burthen. The game, 
however, was welcome, as it often happens that nothing better than rice 
and ghee, which is clarified butter, but often so rancid as to be disgust- 
ingly unpalatable, was to be obtained in the miserable Hindoo villages 
through which their route lay. In the evening they halted at the base 
of the hills which seemed to rise from the vast plain, and to dart their 
summits into the very skies. Some of the peaks, prodigiously colossal 
in their height and magnitude, appeared as if they were the mighty bar- 
riers of this world, beyond which all humane progress was interdicted. 
About sunset the travellers sat down with jocund spirits and sbarp 
sepetine to a sumptuous dinuer of game washed down with pale 
ale and claret. The situation chosen for their encampment, though 
extremely picturesque, was more than usually dreary, there being 
no town of any importance witbin a distance of less than two leagues; 
neither was the locality very wholesome, as the fumes from the tank 
continually stunk in their nostrils. They were obliged to seek water at 
a distance and filter it before they could make use of it even for culinary 
purposes. This wasspeedily done through the porous jars which almost 
every hamlet supplies. 


Captain A——— and his companion retired early to rest in the same 
ent, the one being feverish and wakeful, the other fatigued and sleepy. 
The former was excited and restless ; his thoughts reverting to the late 
robbery, kept him in astats of irritable excitement, and every sound that 
reached his ear caused him to apprehend theapproach of an enemy. The 
young officer, on the other hand, fatigued by his exertions during the 
day, slept soundly without the slightest apprehension of danger ; his 
companion envying him his profound and placid slumber. For a con- 
siderable time after he had thrown himself upon his couch all was still; 
nothing disturbed the intense silence, save the disccrdant cries of jackals, 
with which he had become too familiar to be disturbed. The night was 
extremely dark and the neighbourhood abounded with beasts of prey, 
but the tent was too well guarded, being surrounded by at least thirty 

ersons, including bullock drivers and servants, who slept under the awn- 
ing, to allow any cause for apprehension. They were, however, all ac- 
customed to take opium before they retired to rest, so that they were not 
always easily roused, except when the effect of the drug had ceased, and 
then the least movement instantly riveted their attention. In order to 
divert his restless thoughts Captain A had taken a book, but the 
light of the lamp being too faint, he was obliged to cast the volume on 
one side and endeavour to solicit sleep by shutting out exciting reflec- 
tions. Time passed slowly, but his watch at length showed him, when 
consulted, that it was rapidly verging towards midnight. He still lay 
feverish and contemplative, but sleep mocked his wooing. 

About an hour after midnight, the attention of the wakeful man was 
challenged by @ noise, something like the baying of a hound ; he listened. 
It was singularly unnatural, though utterly remote from anything haman. 
It approached perceptibly nearer, continued for an interval of several 
minutes, and then ceased altogether. What could this mean? For some 
time all was stili, nevertheless, the eye of the traveller wandered cau- 
tiously and watehfully round the tent, ashe now began to feel a painful 
apprehension of danger. The recent robbery made him the more sus- 
picious ; still, not choosing to provoke needless alarm, he determined 
patiently but guardedly to await the issue, which could not now be 
remote. A lamp suspended from a silken cord, attached to a bracket and 
pulley fixed in. a pole of the tent, burned so brightly as to render every- 
thing clearly distinguishable. After a while he perceived the canvass, on 
one side of the tent near the ground, gently stirred, as if by a gradual and 
cautious pressure, and almost immediately a black head was protruded 
through an incision made by a knife, the bright blade gleaming in the 
ae an The head was withdrawn for a few moments and again 
protruded. This was several times repeated, an interval uf perhaps a 
minute intervening. None of the sleepers outside were disturbed; that 

rd sonorous breathing which indicates profound slumber was heard 
wee a tent. It was evident that none but the stranger was awake 
withou 


Captain A- could no a entertain any doubts as to the inten- 
tion of the villain, whose head he had seen through the cleft canvass ; 
still he was anxious to capture the robber ; he lay perfec'ly still, deter- 
mined either to kill or secure the intrader, should be enter the tent for 
the purpose of plunder, which was clearly his intention. This was, more 
than probable, the same fellow who had plundered him a few days pre. 
viously, and he was resolved if possible to visit him now with merited 
retribution, Again the head was protraded, when Captain A dis- 
Gastly Fecognised the features of the man who had joined the bullock- 
rs vers and so eed forced his services upon them. He had a dif. 
ray oy turban bound tightly round his forehead, but the features were not 
meee. Once more the head was withdrawn. This cautious 

| weg Sen repeated several times, until it was evidently presumed 
je t . occupants of the tent were asleep, when the elder, who with 

b Co pee anxiety bad kept his eyes upon the spot from the first moment 

© had perceived the canvass move, saw the man, whoss head had been 


truded, slowly drag bi ] 
pew sd po to yd through the opening. He was perfectly 


broad : a knife, pointed at the end and having 
= etn Goeeies like a dagger. The intruder approached the couch 


l lay, he pretendi * . c 
found sleep, which he feigned in orderthat Ie pa in prone) ov 


in the act of plunder, Considering that h s 

single native only armed with a knife he ficheees so eaten Ta oan 
who was still wrapped in profound slumber. Since the robber Siseadl 
mentioned he had nightly concealed his pistols under the matt J : 
— he di likewise had his companion. ee ae 

© robberhavirg minutely examined the pillow i i 

so gentle a band as would not have shaken the ertenran can 
being persuaded that there were no arms under either. proceeded to the 
bed of the younger officer, and having satisfied himself that he contina- 
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ed asleep, commenced his operations of plunder with the deliberate skill 
of a practised pillager. His adroitnessin his calling was notto be mis- 

taken. Every lock was opened in afew seconds, so that there should 

be no occasion for halting after he once commenced operations. Having 
arranged everything apparently to his satisfaction, be examined each 
article with great care, but without the slightest embarrassment, and 
then promptly making up his mind what was worth securing, he rapidly 

collecting the approved moveables and placed them together in the cen- 
tre of the tent. All this wasdone without the slightest noise ; their 
owner feigning sleep and breathing laboriously in order the better to keep 

up the illusion. As soon as the bandit had made his selection, he took 

the palampore, or counterpane, from the couch nearest at hand, and 

spreading it open, deliberately placed the things apon it and tied them 
securely ready to carry off. He searched carefully for money, but was 
disappointed, as our travellers had taken care to place their rupees with 

their swords and pistols ander the mattress of their beds. Though foiled 
in this particular, the man had collected sufficient plunder to provide for 
his wants for a full year to come. Having carefully looked over the 
trunks he made a salaam towards each couch, as if to thank its occu- 
pants for his easy success. 

Being now prepared te decamp with his booty, the robber took a 
towel, and, steeping it in the water-ewer, which was on a stand near the 
pole of the tent, pitched it dexterously into the glass globe containing 
the lamp. Fortunately, the globe being a very large one, the towel slip- 
ped down the side and escaped the wick, this being fixed in a high glass 
within the crystal receptacle, Nothing perplexed, the bandit took a 
second towel, and having soaked it with water as before, was in the ac 
of throwing it upon the light, which, had he succeeded, would have se- 
cured his escape, when Capt. A , who had by this time grasped his 
sabre, started suddenly from his couch aud rushed upon the intruder. 
The man, not at all dismayed at being thus unexpectedly discovered, 
sprang bebind the pole of the tent, grasping the knife with which he 
was armed, firmly in hisright hand. The first stroke aimed at his head 
by astrong and active arm he adroitly parried, gliding round the tent- 
pole, so as completely to baffle the efforts of his foe. At length Capt. 
A , after many vain attempts to strike a successful blow, observing 
a favourable opportunity, struck impetuously at the intrader’s neck, 
which the latter suddenly depressed, when the stroke, dealt with a 
vigorous hand, fell on the pole with such violence that the blade of the 
avenger’s sword snapped off at the hilt. He was now unarmed, though nt 
at the mercy of his enemy, for without a moment's delay he cast the blade- 
less hilt from him, and attempted to seize the robber, who being oiled all 
sver and quite naked, easily slipped from his grasp, and at the same mo- 
ment striking him in the side with his knife, darted towards the opening 
through which he had entered. Capt. A , though bleeding copious- 
ly, rushed after him, dashed off the fellow’s turban, and seizing him by 
the hair, drew him backward into the tent. The bandit still grasped his 
knife, and, being extremely active, was quickly on his feet. His antag- 
onist, though severely cut, laid his hand upon the murderous instrument, 
which the man instantly relinquished, and by asudden movement again 
freed himself from the clutch of his excited enemy, Feeling himself 
free, he plunged through the opening, but his escape was arrested by a 
surer hand. 

The young officer, having been awakened by the noise, had secured one 
of his pistols, and, quitting his couch, discharged it at the robber just as 
the latter was in the act of effecting his escape. The bullet, true to the 
aim and purpose of him who directed it struck the luckless wretch on the 
head, which it passed completely through, and he rolled backward in the 
fearful struggies of death. After a few frightful contortions, a spasm, 
and a groan, he expired. He proved to be, as bad been previously con- 
cluded, the man who had shared the bullock-drivers’ hospitality, as 
already reporded. Upon examining the turban which lay on the tent- 
floor, Capt, A ‘s gold watch, and the money of which he had taken 
og ts a hundred gold mohurs, was found curiously secreted between 
the folds, which suflicieutly identified this with the former robber, 

On the following moruing, shortly after sunrise, his body was suspended 
from the branch of a tree that overhung the tank, as a warning to his 
associates. The wound which he had inflicted upon Capt. A was 
fortunately slight, considering with whatenergy the blow had been dealt 
The kuife bad happily been arrested by the ribs; the stroke, nevertheless, 
had been sufficiently heavy to fracture one of them, the pain of which 
prodaced so much fever that the wounded officer was obliged to return 
to Delhi, where he could have medical advice, there being some troops 
quartered in that neighbourhood, leaving his young companion, who now 
took charge of the money, though with much reluctance, to perform the 
remainder of his journey alone. 

—_——_— 
PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 
From the Westminster Review. 
The Granaries of Great Britain ; or, Perpetual Preservation of Food. 
Equalizing prices and diminishing risk to Food Manufacturers and Food 

Dealers. 

Charles Lamb records that roast pig was a Chinese discovery, acciden- 
tally made by the buruing down a house, and that fur many years it was 
deemed essential to burn down houses in order to attain that delicate 
edible, being in fact not roast pig, but burnt-house pig. Even thus do we 
in England talk of “mummy wheat” 3,000 years old, and yet capable of 
germination. We have not yet asked ourselves the question whether the 
“mummy” be essential, or whether the wheat might not be preserved 
3,000 years without the *‘ madmmy.” 

The painful realities of Irish famine, aud the reaction more or less se- 
vere throughout Europe, bas resulted in a conviction that the world, dur- 
ing the whole period, actually possessed a sufficient supply of food, and 
that a deficient means of distribution, together with a panic, peculiar to 
a state of ignorance, but which would not exist iu a state of enlighten- 
ment, was the chief cause of the misery, excitement, mad speculation 
and wide-spread ruin to individuals that have ensued. : 

The question arising is,—must this irregularity and misery be a con- 
stant condition of humanity? Is it an ordinance of Providence, or an 
ignorance that can be removed by attaining higher steps in mental and 
physical progress ? Must we read the Scripture phrase “ the poor shall 
never cease from out of the land” asa denunciation of constantly recur- 
ring famine, or simply as an assertion of the physical and mental inequal- 
ity of mankind, and an injuction on human power to protect human pov- 
erty? We hold to the latter! We cling to the belief that human mis- 
ery is synonymous with human ignorance, and that the Being who has 
planted reason within us, gave us that reason to enable us to develope 
every branch of knowledge, and remove from us these conditions, which 
are positive evils to civilized humanity, but salutary laws where mere 
instincts are the incentives to action. 

In common with the lower animals, the first want of mankind is 
food. Savage man, like the wild beasts, consumes natural or sponta- 
nevus food. Civilized man is supported on artificial food, in the produc- 
tion of which skill and labour have been applied Wild animals, and 
wild fruits and roots supply wild men thinly scattered over a wilderness. 
Cultivated asimals and cultivated plants furnish food for the cultivated 
men ; and thus population thickens and arts advance, and it would be a 
very fair standard to measure the civilization of nations by the quan- 
tity and varieties of their artificial food. 

{a the wild state, all animal nature of the carnivorous kind is support- 
ed by prey, and the human hunter exists by the same law. Life is sup- 
ported by the destruction of life. Even when we have cultivated our 
animal food, by changing the argali into asheep, the bison into an ox, 
the savage boar into a tame hog, and many other similar processes, we 
only make a variation without altering the condition of the law of prey. 
We increase the quantity, but frequently also deteriorate the quality. No 
artificial animal food can compare with the wild venison ofthe wild thymy 
heath as a healthy nutriment, in producing, or rather in maintaining, a 
sound body for a sound mind. The perception of this truth will continue 
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will bear testimony to the fact, that hunters are men of violence, from 
Esau, who frightened Jacob, down to Grantley Berkeley, who" punches 
the heads” of peasants. Jt was our fortane—good or bad—to sojourn for 
a long period in sunny climes, amongst human tribes, half pastoral hair 
predatory, who lived on horseback, whose sole food was the flesh of re. 
cently slaia animals and their drink brackish water, their couch the grassy 
plain, and their roof the blue heaven. Lean, wiry, and lithe of body, with 
cat-like, half-sleepy eyes, and long black horse looking hair, the people 
possessed the attributes of tigers, they passed their time halfin sloth, and 
half ferocity. Witnessing, and sometimes compelled to join in the eating of 
half-roasted flesh, torn from an animal just slain, and the mass stij| 
quivering, we have learned how, by slight degrees, refinement departs, ang 
the mind becomes callous to horrors and bl.odshed. The slig hiest word 
of provocation, and drawn knives to gratify revenge, the dried blood of the 
animal on the blade mingling with the red torrent flowing from human 
veins, was acommon occurrence. ‘To dress wounds was an almost daily 
task, and at last a drudgery, from which even compassion shrunk. ‘The 
gradual callousness of the natives of more civilized climes was remarka- 
ble. Wounds became a matter for mirth. On one occasion, eacamped 
rudely, awaiting the attack of some hostile tribes, with bristling spear, 
and prepared rifles, a native of Scotland, a mechanic of ordinary decent 
habits, tolerably educated, and possessing some five thousand pounds capj- 
tal, entered into conversation with us—calculating the strategy of their po. 
sition, and the number that would be slain, all in the cool, quiet, guttural 
Saxon dialect, denominated Lowland Scotch. And, gliding from One sub- 
jec to avother, as easily as if discussing a ehapter of Adam Smith, he 
thus went on. “ Wail, noo, awm thinkin’ that we've tried maist kinds 0’ 
flesh meat,—bull andquey aud cawf,and horse and mule, and lion and 
deer, and ostrich and armadillo, and bees-catcher and your common 8 wine, 
—so when the fight is over I should like to cut steaks from one of those 
brown deevils ot Ingeans yonder to try what he eats like.” 


We looked at the speaker, thinking he jested, but it was no jest. It was 
simply aman of average intellect, and very coarse nerves, WhO stood be. 
fare us,—one who by force of habit might have obeyed moral laws, ba 
too coldly practieal ever to discover them for himself. He was merely 
going a little beyond the practices of his wild companions. They, albei: 
Christians, werein the habit of skinning their auman foes to make horse- 
trappings of their hides; he, from curiosity, was desirous to taste their flesh, 
Possibly he might have called himself a Christian also, We did not ask 
him his descent, but it struck us that after all, the story of Sawney Beanes 
might be no fable. Such a mon, placed in a position where the only food 
was human flesh, would have made his experiment a habit, and would 
have enjoyed his cannibal meals with a3 much relish as a chiet of the Fee. 
jee Islands. 

Our civilized habits, in slaughtering animals for our food, are akin to 
savage nature, We should regard with distaste the man who cculd volun- 
tarily kill and eat his own dog, or his cosset lamb, or turtle dove. ‘This dif. 
ficulty is got rid of by selling the lamb and dove to another—exchanging 
lambs and doves, precisely as Feejee mothers are said to exchange their 
children in time of scarcity, in order not to devour their own. Ail this is 
merely creating the conscience: palliating the evil, not trying to remove 
the cause ot it. . 

If we examine the question logically, it runs thus : A large portion of peo- 
ple living in a state of civilization require food of a highly stimulatmg 
kind. Our limited progress in chemistry forbids our finding this food other- 
wise than animal flesh. But with refined habits the great mass of the com- 
munity has acquired a horror at the thought of butchering animals. A 
Whitechapel kennel or Whitechapel cellar, the rows of butchers ‘shops, are 
all objects passed by and spoken of with disgust. A practical butcher we 
regard asa Helot. Why is this ? Only because the habit of shedding 
blood has a tendency to brutalise. If this be so, what right have we to set 
others to do that which is disgusting to ourselves? Or is it a right thing 
to doom certain human beings to eternal brutality? There are jungle 
deserts in some parts of India through which foot postmen carry the letter- 
bags. Occasionally postman afier postman disappears in succession. 
Search is made, and their remains, with the letters, are found in a tiger’s 
den. ‘This is thought horrible, and the tiger is shuddered at as something 
fiendlike. Yet how, in truth, does this differ from the cellar of a butcher, 
strewed with the carcasses of sheep and oxen ? Could the tiger reason, he 
might complain of the injustice that holds him up to odium for keeping 
dead men’s bodies in his cellar as food, while men in their celiars kept the 
dead bodies of sheep for the same object. 

Can we alter this? Can we abolish the law of prey? Let our chem- 





ists fairly try the experiment. Liebig has shown that certain chemical 
ingredients, in certain proportions, must be taken into our bodies at in 

tervals, in order to supply heat, and the waste of our bodies. Sugar, 
butter, and similar substances supply the former; blood and flesh con- 

| taining nitrogen supply the latter. To procure these substances we ia- 
nure the ground with their constituent materials. On the ground so ma- 
nured we grow plants. Oa these plants we feedsheep and cattle. These 
sheep and cattle we cause to be slaughtered, and then bury them in our 
stomachs. The problem then first is, how todispense with port of these 
processes ?—to concentrate in the vegetables a sufficient amount of the 
chemical ingredients constituting flesh and fat, so as to pass them at once 
into the human stomach, without going through the animal form! To 
produce animalized vegetables is the problem Nor can this be deewed 
very difficult, if we divest our thoughts of cabbages, turnips, carrots, po- 
tatoes, and similar coarse watery vegetables, aud reflect that there are 
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mushrooms—which seem to form the link between animal and vegeta- 
ble substances. Our culinary vegetables in their existing State, are not 
natural productions, but results of art, which art may be enbanced by 
chemistry and horticultural skill, till it will be possible to produce a ve- 
getable combining the qualities of the olive and the mushroom. When 
this shall be accomplished it may be possible to dispense with animal 
food, and the jaw of reason shall triumph in the extinction of the law of 
prey, by the progress of art, which is but another name for man’s devel- 
oped nature. 7 

Whether our chemists will ultimately succeed in preparing nourishing 
and stimulating food wholly from ivorganic matter, is another problem. 
When the mysteries of flavours and aromas shall be unfolded to us, those 
subtle influences which appear to constitute the principle of nutrition, 
it is probable that we shall attain this end. There appears to be no 
chemical difference between the odour of coal tar and attar of roses, more 
thau between charco al and diamond; yet in their action on our senses 
they are wholly distinct. It was once our lot to live for a time on the 
flesh of cattle driven with a caravan during along journey. The flesh of 
these animals, though not lean, was devoid of all flavour. It was as 
tasteless as chopped hay. The people called it “tired meat.” {t didnot 
nourish : the ozmazome, or animal spirit, or electricity, or whatever con- 
stituted the flavouring matter, was wanting. The same thing takes place 
with cooked meat which is several days old, though not putrid. If we 
can once discover the principle of the aromas, so to prepare them artifi- 
cially, the arrangement of the svlid basis of human food will probably not 
involve any great difficulty. There is no more of a miracle in this, than 
yang common experiment of preparing sugar from old rags or saw- 

ust. 

These are speculations at which probably existing practical men will 
smile, till future more practical men shall realize them; and meanwhile 
the question remains how most efficiently to apply our existing food, in 
the anima! and vegetable forms, so as always to have a surplus on hand 
in readiness for emergencies—how, in short, to enable the speculator to 
store up food as well ns other commodities, withoat risk of destruction? 
If a merchant buy ashipload of pipes of wine or brandy, he can deposit 
them in the London Docks, and they become a property of which, if he 
produces the certificate of dock warrant, he can raise by mortgage with- 
in ten per cent of the total value. But if he buy a shipload of wheat, or 
other grain, and deposit it in a granary, he can raise no money at all on 
it, because it is fluctuating in value ; and moreover, ‘‘ there be land rats 
and water rats,” and mice, and thieves, and weevils, and germination, 
and decomposition, and expenses of turning over and measuring. In 
short, while the pipes of wine remain a fixed quantity, the grain is a con- 





to gain ground and produce a change in the mode of training animals 
for food, till the time shal! come when the law of prey will prem { 
before the law of human reason. 

_Let us not be understood as ad vocating the bigotry of « vegetable 
diet” as an universal food. The varieties of temperament in human be- 
ings are countless, and so should be the qualities of their food. It is the 
‘page of chemistry to solve the great question of the abolition of the 
aw of prey, and till that be done, we must be content to follow the na- 
ture of the lower animals, obeying our naturalinstincts, subject to many 
of the evils engendered by half progress. It is acertain thing, that what 
we eall civilization, i.e. half progress, has engendered amongst human 
beings many disorders unknown in a state of nature. So, also, has itdone 
in the case ofthe lower animals bred by human beings for food; and it 
is impossible to doubt that the flesh of those animals, deposited in human 
stomachs, must re-act in various modes mischievously,. 

* Like follows like throughout this mortal span; 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with b!ood began,” 








The practice of hunting wild animals for food engenders a disregard of 
animal life, which gradually extends to fellow human beings. All history | 


stantly decreasing quantity. It goes into the granary corn, and comes 
Out rotten bran. * sabe : 

It has often occurred to us that the term “animalized biscuit’? may have 
been originally suggested by some waggish miller who after doing his u 
most to winnow away the weevils, finding the majority of the little black 
vermin too snugly ensconced each in his barley or wheat corn, fairly 








* Sawney Beane, as the traditi on goes, wus a Scottish outlaw, who had 
commiited so many robberies and murders that a large price was set on his 
head, and concealment became difficult. In his emergency, be diecovered 
a large cavern on the coast only accessible at low water. Here he took 
shelter with a congenial wife; and to destroy the evidences of murder, he 
used to carry the bodies of his victims to his cavern, and ate them 4s 
buicher’s meat, both fresh and salted, On such food, he “ raised” a stock 
of children, and lived respectebly afier his own moral standard, but 


J ° - a? 
‘ through the water “ on the salt sea’s marge’ could obliterate his footsteps 
| traces, it Was notso with the smoke of his hideous kitchen on the blue 


heaven. He was tracked at last, and his race extinguished, without any 
experiment as to the possibility of eradicating the cannibal habits of the 
children. 
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hem up in despair, and to account for the strange flavour, gave 
gone —— indicating to willing believers the pleasant qreheas - 
sociation of gelatine. be this as it may, it is certain that the lieges ° 
Great Britain may fairly claim the creature weevil as constituting mm of 
the food of man. Weevils eat wheat, and working men eat — ‘3 
baying bread of “ small profits and quick retarns. Weevil may be Boos 
or may be bad as food of men, but assuredly it mast be expensive ’ 
inasmuch asits maintenance while getting up flesh is costly—in farmer 
phrase, weevil “ eats more than his head is worth. ; ~~ si 

With regard to animal food a similar difficulty prevails ; it is Itmite 
in the term of durability, It is not fit for food while fresh, é. e. tough 
and after it has become tender small is the interval between that and 

utridity ; and, therefore, the public must pay an high price to compen- 
sate the dealer for his risk ; unless the primitive practice be resorted to 
of making contract by sound of bell, to ensure the sale of tne whole pre- 

jous to killing. : rac 
“a perme of periodical produce, and especially in food, it will be 
found that the fluctuationsin price are great in proportion to the diffi- 
culty of preservation. The mass of maukind are conservative, and iudis- 
sed to take risks. The speculative few must be paid in proportion 
to their cisks. During a personal residence in Spanish Ameriea we ob- 
served that the usual price of wheat in harvest time was halfa dollar the 
unega; but midtime between harvests it usually rose to a whole dol- 
lar. Arainy reason occurred and produced blight, and the maximam 
rice was three dollars. Scarcity and ignorance induced the preserva- 
tion of the worst wheat for sowing, and the following year the price rose 
to twenty dollars. Flour in barrels then first became an import from the 
United States into the granary of the Pacific. Tothe want of efficient 
ranaries Was this evil mainly owing, and as in Ireland, the people re: 
sorted to sea-weed in their extremity. 

The preservation of food has at most periods been an object ; but the 

usual processes of man have been, for the most part, little in advance of 
the equirrels and other animals ; less than those of the bees, which have 
an instinctive prey of the true principle,’ viz. the exclusion of air, 
which they accomplish by hermetically sealing up tneir honey-cells. in 
some cases this principle is aimed at, but in a clumsy way. Preserved 
provisions, as meat, fish, soup, and milk, are enclosed in hermetically 
sealed tin cases, and rendered durable for years. The air in these cases 
is exeluded by the agency of heat and a partial cooking. The expense 
of these methods prevents their being more than a luxury. Potted meats 
are prepared with antiseptics, and the air is excluded by a coverio of 
melted fat. Green fruits and vegetables are euclosed in sealed bottles, 
from which the air has been driven out partially by heat. Meats, anti- 
septicaily treated, are also preserved from the air by enclosing in a 
bladder Or gut, in the form of sausages. Salted meat in brine is pre- 
served partly antiseptically by the salt, and partly by immersion in the 
liquid brine. Smoked meats are preserved, partly antiseptically by the 
empyreumatic acid, and partly by the watery particles being driven oft 
by heat, so that the meat becomes a kind of glue, and the air is ex- 
cluded by beat. Dry cakes of glue may be preserved any length of 
time ; but if they be moistened to admit the air, they soon putrefy. The 
charqui or jerked beef of South America, is made into a glue by the heat 
of the sun, and thus assumes the character of cheese ; decomposing by 
mites in the same manner. Dried flesh of this kind, mixed with butter 
or fat, is the pemican of Norta West America, from which the air is 
thus excluded. Egyptian mummies have air excluded by bandages. 

There are various modes in which grain is preserved, some intention- 
al, some accidental. What are cailea brewers’ grains, or spent malt, the 
cowkeepers in the neighbourhood of London seek to preserve by cover- 
ing them overin pits. The air is not excluded, and therefore the me- 
thod is inefficient. What is called mummy wheat has been preserved by 
the effectual exclusion of the air. In Spain, wheat is preserved in what 
are called Silos, 7. e, underground pits of peculiar soil, covered in with 
earth. Wheatthustreated lasts many years. The French armies were 
accustomed to hunt for these deposits for subsistence. A flat ston» usu- 
ally covered the opening ; and on its removal a quantity of deleterious 
gas generally rushed out, sometimes killing the opener with asphyxia. 
In Canada West, hunters and Indians make deposits of corn and other 
things in artificial caverns called Caches, chosen in dry spots, and cover- 
edover. In some of the internal parts of Spanish America, the common 












granary is the skin of an ox taken off entire, and the legs and neck being }. 


tied round, it is filled with tightly-jammed earth through a hole in the 
back, while suspended between posts. When dried to a state of parch- 
ment, the earth is taken out, and the bloated bag, resembling a huge hip- 
popotamus, is filled with grain, which is thus kept air and vermin proof. 

Three conditions are essential to the process of putrefaction; viz. 
heat, moisture, and still air. Witn wind, moisture is carried off ; with- 
cold, the decomposing process is checked, as may be seen by the car- 
cases ofanimals that lie through the winter in snowy mountains, and 
dry upto glue. Without air, everything is locked up and remains in 
statu quo; as reptiles have been buried for ages in blocks of stone or 
ancient trees, and then resumed their vital functions, unchanged by 
time, 

In direct opposition to these principles are the gruanaries of Great 
Britain and otver countries constructed. Theirsite is generally the bank 
of ariver, of the sea-side. They are builtof many floors, at a vast ex- 
pense. They are provided with many windows, each floor being the 
height of a man, yet not permitting more than twelve to fifteen inches 
depth of grain on each floor for fear of heating, unless in the case of very 
old samples. Men are continually employed to turn the grain over, to 
ventilate it, and clear out the vermin; and the weevil is naturalised in 
every crevice, a8 surely as bugs in neglected London beds, or cockroaches 
in West Indian sogar ships. It is the admission of air that permits this 
evil, that promotes gerinination, that permits the existence of rats and 
mice, Jn the exclusion of air is to be found the remedy. 

The practicalization of this is neither dificult nor costly: on the con” 
trary, close granaries might be constructed at far less proportional cost 


than the existing kind, They might be made under ground as well as/ in it wide enough to admit four carts abreast. 


above ground, in many cases better. They might be constructed of cast 
iron, like gasometer tanks; or of brick and cement; or of brick and as- 
phalte, like underground water-tanks. It is only required that they 
should be air-tight and consequently water-tight. A single man-hole at 
the top similar to a steam boiler, ia all the opening required, with an air- | 
tight cover. The air-pamp has long ceased to be a philosophic toy, and 
has taken is place in the arts as a manufacturer's tool; and no difliculty 
would ©Xist as to that portion of the mechanism. Now, if we suppose a 
large cast-iron or brick cylinder sunk in the earth, the bottom being co- 
nical, and the top domed over, an air-pump adjusted for exhausting the 
alr, and an Archimedean screw pump to discharge the grain, we have the 
whole apparatus complete. If we provide for wet grain, a water-pump 
may be added, as to a leaky ship. Suppose, now, a cargo of grain, partly 
germinating, and containing rats, mice, and weevils, to be shot into this 
reservoir, the cover put on and luted, and the air-pump at work, the 
g*rmination would iustantly cease, and the animal functions would be 
suspended. If it be objected that they would revive with the admission 
of the air, we answer, that the air need not be admitted, save to empty 
the reservoir. If it be contended that the reservoir may be leaky, we 
aaswer, so may a ship; and if so, the air-pamp mast be set to work just 
481s the cass with a water pump in a leaky ship. 

The cost of an underground reservoir woald possibly be more than one 
dove ground, batit has the advantage of occupying space of otherwise 
little value. One obvious cheapness of thisimproved granary over those 
Now existing is, that the whole cubic contents can be rendered available, 

Ut many existing structures might be reudered eligible. For example: 

® railway arches of the Eastern Counties, the Black wall, and the Green- 
Wich, In'such cases the grain would be discharged into them from wag- 
BRS on the line, in the mode used with coals. Reservoirs might be 
— in farm yards, and the grain thrashed out and carried from the 

arvest field direct, with the absolute certainty of preserving it at any 
aie of time that might be desired. Or, inasmuch as it is a certain 

"ng that all farms must ultimately communicate with railways, by means 
o il ap horse-trains, or steam sidings, in order to work to profit, it 
rails d be desirable that the granary should be erected at some central 
ai way station, where a steam mill would do the work of exhausting the 

r, discharging the graia by Archimedean screw when required, and 
8rinding it into andl. 
- ‘0 Detter pur could be found to which to apply the atmospheric 

Sines and stations of the Croydon Railway with their existing air-pumps. 
land saticating with all the southern wheat-growing counties of Eng- 
wal — also with the Thames, no spot could be more eligible as a cen- 
to mi pot. In connexion with these arrangements it would be desirable 

mee the cost of transit in every possible way. 
care ne arrangements that are good on land are good at sea. Many 
= in — have been abandoned owing to heat and germination on 

" ae : ge. ats, mice, and weevils, also, are very destructive. If 
might ” were built with metal-lined, air-tight compartments, the air 
eolin Aw exhausted by pump; occasionally trying the pump to ensure 
a Ys leakage ; and thus even new, undried grain, might be carried 

apr ae across the sea undamaged. Collateral advantages would 
gained ; the vessel would be more safe by means of air-tight 








compartments, and alsvu more buvyunt. And the same arrangements 
would be equally available for various kinds of goods subject to damage 
in transit,—such as are hermetically sealed in tin cases ; and thus the ex- 
pense of packages would be saved. 

iu reservoirs on shore the air might not merely be pamped out ; warm 
air might be pumped in, todry damp grain. Water might also be pump. 
ed in and out to cleanse the grain. 

Similir reservoirs or magazines on a emailer scale might be construct- 
ed for butchers or other provision dealers, and meat might be preserved 
fresh for weeks in the heat of summer, preventing the necessity of waste, 
or of selling at ruinous low prices ; and so with the fish brought to Bil- 
, lingsgate or other markets. On the same principle, there is no doubt 
| that tres meat, as sea stock, might be carried instead of salt meat, and 
| that fresh provisions might be trausported from any part of the world to 
}any other pari. Pork, or beef, or mutton, or venison, might be killed in 
America, aud transported into Eagland. Weevilly biscuit would be a 
traditional commodity only, in the annals of eailor craft. 

** Water-tight compartments” is at present the expression for a safe 
ship. ‘ Air-tight compartments” would be a term expressive of equal 
safety and far more general utility. The expense of air-tight joints for 
| the man-holes or openings would be but trifling. By the application of 
| gutla percha, a pertect fit might at all times be ensured with scarcely any 
e«xpense. 

Se regards the economy of transport of grain from foreign countries, 
the process would be as follows. The corn brought down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, or by canal or rail to New York, would be discharged 
into the air-tight magazines of the vessel. On arriving at Liverpool, or 
Birkenhead, or Harwich, the Archimedean screw pump would discharge 
the grain into close waggons on a railway on the edge of the quay. These 
wagzons might be rendered measurers of quantity, being all made to hold 
a given number of quarters; and thus all labour and expense in measur- 
ing would be saved, The waggons so loaded in bulk, and without the 
expense of sacks, would discharge their contents into reservoirs beneath 
the sidings; say, for instance, the railway arches of the Eastern Counties. 
There it might remain secure against all detriment for any number of 
years the owner might desire, with the minimum of expense in transit 
and stowage. The waggons would be constructed with a hatch at top 
and a discharge-pipe below. 


Lynn is the shipping port of Norfolk, where grain is collected to for- 
ward by sea to the markets of Yorkshire and elsewhere. With the grana- 
ries before described, in connexion with railways, Lynn might become a 
centre for mills and biscuit manufacture. The government dock-yards, 
communicating with railways, might have similar establishments. There 
can be litile doubt, that with such arrangements, the prices of food would 
be far less fluctuating, and that it would become a practicable thing to 
borrow money on food as on brandy or iron, or any other commodity, 
when once its durability and unchangeability were demonstrated. 

The various modes of applying the principle of air-exhausted reser- 
voirs, may be thus suumed up— 





As Fixed Reservoirs- 11, Ditto, for government dock-yards. 
1. Granaries for seaports and As Moveable Reservoirs for 
dockyards. 12. Grain ships. 
2. Ditto, for rivers and canals. 13. Combustibles in ships. 
3. Ditto, farms. 14, Fresh meat in ships as provisions 
4. Gianaries for railways. or cargo. 
5. Ditto, for mills and breweries, 15. Fruit and vegetable ships. 
6. Reservoirs for butchers. 16 Fish vessels. 
7. Ditto for fishmongers 17. Damageable goods generally. 
8. Reservoirs for fruiterers. 15. Canal boats, 
%. Ditto, for private dwellings. 19. Railway waggons. 
10. Ditto, for dairies. 20. Road waggons. 


In these simple means will be found an economic and ample security 
against those fluctuations in the price of food that really constitute the 
groundwork of the greater part of the miseries of man. 


—— 


REMARKABLE DREAMS. 


WARNINGS AND PROVIDENCES, 


The proof of the truth of the following statement, taken from the 
Courrier de l’ Europe, resta not only upon the known veracity of the nar- 
rative, but upon tue fact that the whole occurrence is registered in the 
judicial records of the criminal trials of the Province of Languedoc. We 
give itas we heard it from the lips of the dreamer, as nearly as possible in 
his own words. 

As the junior partner in a commercial house at Lyons, I had been travel- 
ling for some time in the month of June, 1761, 1 arrived at a town in 
Languedoc, where I had never before been, I putup at a quiet inn in 
the suburbs, and being very much fatigued, ordered dinner at once, and 
went to bed almost immediately after, determinied to begin very early 
| in the morning my visits to the different merchants. 

I was no svoner in bed than I fell into a deep sleep, and had a dream 
that made the strongest impression upon me. 

I thought that 1 had arrived at the same town, but in the middle of the 
day instead of the evening, as was really the case—that I bad stopped at 
the very sameinn, and gone out immediately as an unoccupied stranger 
would do, to see whatever was worthy of observation in the place. I 
walked down the main street into another street, crossing it at right 
angles, and apparently leading into the country. I had not gone very 
far when I _ came to acharch, the Gothic portal of which I stopped to 
examine. When I had satisfied my curiosity, I advanced toa bye pith 
which branched off from the main street. Obsying an impulse which I 
could neither account for nor control, I struck into this path, though it 
| was winding, rugged and unfrequented, and presently reached a misera- 
ble cottage, in frout of which was a garden covered with weeds. I had 
no difficulty in getting into the garden, for the hedge had several gaps 
i I approached an old well 
which stood, solitary and gloomy, in a distant corner, and looking down 
into it beheld distinctly, without any possibility of mistake, a corpse 
which had been stabbed in several places. I counted the deep wounds 
and the wide gashes whence the blood was flowing. 

I would have cried out ; but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. At 
this moment I awoke with my hair on end, trembling in every limb, and 
cold drops of perspiration bedewing my forehead,—awoke to find myself 
comfortably in bed, my trunk standing beside me ; birds warb'ing cheer- 
fulty around the window ; whilst a young clear voice was singing a pro- 
vincial air in the next room, aud the morning sun was shining brightly 
through the curtain. 

I sprang from my bed, dressed myself, and asit was yet very early I 

thougat | would seek an appetite for my breakfast by a morning walk. 
1 went accordingly into the street and strolled along. The further I 
went the etronger became the confused recollection of the objects that 
presented themselves to my view. “ It is very strange,” I thought, “ I 
have never been here before, and I could swear that I have seen this house 
and the next, and that other on the left.”” On I went till I came to the 
corner of the street crossing the one down which I had come. For the 
first time [remembered my dream, but put away the thought as too 
absurd, atill at every step I took, some fresh point of resemblance struck 
me. “Am [ still dreaming ?” [ exclaimed, not without a momentary thrill 
through my whole frame. “ Is the agreement to be perfect to the very 
eud 1?” Before long I reached the church with the same architectural fea- 
tures that had attracted my notice in the dream, and then the high road, 
along which I pursued my way, coming at length to the same bye path 
that had presented itself to my imagination a few hours before—there 
was no possibility of doubt or mistake. Every tree, every turn, was 
familiar to me. I was not atall of a superstitious turn; and was wholly 
engrossed in the practical details of commercial business. My mind had 
never dwelt upon the hallucinations, the presentiments that science either 
devies or is unable to explain, but I must confess that | now felt myself 
spell-bound as by some enchantmeat—and with Pascal’s words on my 
lips—“ A continued dream would be equal to reality, ’’ I burried forward, 
no longerdoubting that the next moment would bring me to the cottage, 
and this reaily was the case. Ia all its outward circumstances it corre- 
sponded to what I had seen in my dream. Who then could wonder 
that I determined to ascertain whether the coincidence would hold good 
im every other point! I entered the garden and went direct to the spot 
on which I had seen the well; but here the resemblance failed—well 
there was none. I looked inevery direction examined the whole garden, 
went round the cottage, which appeared to be inhabited, although no 
person was visible, but nowhere could I find any vestige of a well. 
_ [made no attempt to enter the cottage, but hastened back to the hotel 
in a state of agitation difficult to describe; I could not make up my 
mind to pase unnoticed such extraordinary coincidences—but how was 
auy clue to be obtained to the terrible mystery? 

_L went to the landlord, and after chatting with him for some time on 
different subjects, I came to the point and asked him directly to whom 
- cottage belonged that was on a bye-road which I described to 

im. 

“I wonder, Sir,” said be, “ what made you take such particular nos 
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tice of such a wretched little hovel. It is inhabited by an old man with 
his wife, who have the character of being very morose and unsociable. 
Thy rarely leave the house, see nobody, and nobody goes to see them ; 
bu (they are quiet enough, and I never heard anything against them be- 
youd this. Ot late, their vory existence seems to have been forgotten ; 
and, I believe, Sir, that you are the first who, for years, has turned your 
steps to the deserted spot.” 

hese details, far from satisfying my cariosity, did but provoke it the 
more. Breakfast was served, bu: I could not touch it, and I felt that if I 
presented myself to the merchants in such a state of excitement, they 
would think me mad; and, indeed, I felt very much excited. I paced 
up and down the room, looked out at the waded, trying to fix my atten- 
tion on some external object; but in vain. I endeavoured to interest 
myself in a quarrel between two men in the street—but the garden and 
the cottage pre-occupied my mind; and at last, snatching my hat, I 
cried—*“ I will go, come what may.” ie 

[ repaired to the nearest magistrate, told him the object of my visit, 
and related the whole circumstance briefly and clearly. I saw directly 
that he was much impressed by my statement. 

* [t is, indeed, very strange,” said he, “and after what has happened, 
I do not think I am at liberty to leave the matter without farther inquiry. 
Important business will prevent my accompanying you in a search, but 
[ will place two of the police at your command. Go once more to the 
tovel, see its inhabitants, and search every part of it. You may perbaps 
make some important discovery.” 

I suffered but a very few moments to elapse before I was on my way, 
accompanied by the two officers, and we soon reached the cottage. We 
knocked, and after waiting some time an old man opened the door. He 
received us somewhat uncivilly, but showed no mark of suspicion, nor, 
sanereng of any other emotion when we told him we wished to search the 

ouse. 
Fs Very well, gentlemen, as fast and as soon as you like,” was his re- 
am Have you a well here?” I inquired. 

‘No, Sir; we are obliged to go for water to a spring at a considerable 
distance.” 

We searched the house, which I did, I confess, with a kind of feverish 
excitement, expecting every moment to bring some fatal secret to light. 
Meanwhile, the man gazed upon us with an impenetrable vacancy of look, 
and we at last left the cottage without seeing anything that could confirm 
my suspicions. I resolved to inspect the garden once more, and a num- 
ber of idlers having been by this time collected, drawn to the spot by 
the sight ofa stranger with twoarmed men engaged in vere are tree 
premises, I made inquiries of some of them whether they knew anything 
about a well in that place. I could get no information at first, but at 
length an old woman came slowly forward, leaning on a crutch. 

‘“A well!” cried she, “is it the well you are looking after? That 
has been gone these thirty years. I remember it as if it were only yes- 
terday, how, mary atime, when I was a young girl I used to amuse my- 
self with throwing stones into it, and hearing the splash they used to 
make in the water.” 

“And ceuld you tell where that well used to be?” asked I, almost 
breathless with exvitement. 

“As nearas [can remember; on the very spot on which your honour 
is standing,” said the old woman. ; 

“I could have sworn it,” thought J, springing from the place asif I 
had trod upon a scorpion. 

Need I say that we set to work to dig up the ground. At about eigh- 
teen inches deep, we came to a layer of bricke, which being broken up, 
gave to view some boards which were easily removed, after which we 
beheld the mouth of the well. 

“I was quite sure it was here,” said the woman ‘ What a fool the old 
fellow was to stop it up, and then have to go so far for water!” 

A sounding-line furnished with hooks was now let down into the well ; 
the crowd pressing around us, and breathlessly bending over the dark 
and fetid hole, the secre!s of which seemed hidden in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. This was repeated several times, without any result. At length, 
penetrating below the mud, the books caught in an old chest, upon the 
top of which had been thrown a great many large stones, and after much 
time and effort, we succeeded in raising it to daylight. The sides and 
lid were decayed and rotten; it needed no locksmith to open it, and we 
found within what I was certain we should find, and which paralyzed 
with horror all the spectators who had not my pre-convictions—we found 
the remains of a human body. ; 

The police-officers who bad accompanied me, now rushed into the 
house, and secured the person of the old man. As to his wife—no one 
could, at first, tell what had become of her; after some search, however, 
ehe was found hidden behind a bundle of faggots. 

By this time nearly the whole town had gathered around the spot, and 
now that this horrible fact had come to light, everybody had some crime 
to tell of, which had been laid to the charge of the old couple. The peo- 
ple who predict after an event, are numerous. 

The old couple were brought before the proper authorities and private- 
ly and separately examined. The old man persisted in his denial most 
pertinaciously, but his wife at length confessed, that in concert with her 
husband she had once, a very long time ago, murdered a pedlar whom 
they had met one night on the high road, and who had been incautious 
enough to tell them of a considerable sum of moaey which he had about 
him, and whom, in consequence, they induced to pass the night at their 
house, They had taken advantage of the heavy sleep induced by fatigue, 
to strangle him, Ins body had been put into the chest, the chest thrown 
into the well, and the well stopped up. 

Tite pedlar being from another country, his disappearance had occasion 
ed no enquiry ; there was no witness of the crime; and as its traces had 
been carefaliy concealed from every eye, the two criminals had goou 
reason to believe themselves secure from detection. They had not, how 
ever, been able to silence the voice of conscience; they fled from the 
sight of their fellow men; they thought they beheld wherever they turn- 
ed, mute accusers; (hey trembled at the slightest noise, and silence thrill- 
ed them with terror. They had often formed a determination to leave 
the scene of their crime, \o fly to some distant land, but still some unde- 
finable fascination kept them near the remains of their victim. 

Terrified by the deposition of his wife, and unable to resist the over- 
whelming proofs against him, the man at length made a similar confee- 
sion, and six weeks after the unhappy criminals died on the scaffold, in 
accordance with the sentence of the Parliament of Toulouse. 

They died penitent. 

The well was cence more shut up, and the cottage levelled to the ground ; 
it was not, however, until fifty years had in some measure deadened the 
memory of the terrible transaction, that the ground was cultivated.— It is 
now a fine field of corn. 

Such was the dream and its result. 

I never had the courage to re-visit the town where I had been an actor 
in such a tragedy. The story was told again by me last winter in a 
company where it gave rise toa long and animated discussion upon the 
credibility to be attached todreams. Ancient’ aud modern history was 
ransacked to find arguments on both sides. Plutarch was quoted in what 
he says of acertain Lysimachus, grandson of Aristides, who embraced 
the profession of interpreter of dreams, and realized wealth by the trade. 
Cicero states that a dream of Cecilia, daughter of Babaricus, appeared of 
sufficient importance to be a subject of a decree of the Senate. Oue of 
the most indefatigable commentators of the sixteenth century, Ceelius 
Rhodizinus, when labouring to correct the text of Pliny which he has sin- 
gularly obscured, was stopped by the word ectrapelis. In vain did he 
work at the meaning for a whole week—he ended by falling asleep—and 
in a dream the solation of the difficulty came into his head. It was dur- 
ing sleep that Henricus ab Heeres, a Dutch writer, very celebrated in his 
day, but very obscure in ours, composed all his works; once awake, he 
had but to transcribe from memory. 

Two rather rare works published in 1690 and 1706, had for subject, 
the dreams of Louis XIV. The following occurrence is well known in 
Scotland :— 

A gentleman residing some miles from Edinburgh, had occasion to 
pass the night in that city. In the middle of the night, he dreamed that 
his hcuse was on fire, aud that one of his children was in the midst of 
the flames. He woke, and so strong was the impression upon his mind, 
that he instantly got out of his bed, saddled his horse and galloped home. 
In accordance wtth bis dream he found his house in flames, and thus ar- 
riving, saved his little girl, about ten months old, who had been forgotten, 
in a room which the devouring element had just reached. 

Another fact we borrow from a recent work by a physician. A mother, 
who was uneasy about the health of a child who was out at nurse, dream- 
ed that it had been buried alive. The horrid thought woke her; and 
she determined te set off for the place without a moment's delay. On 
ber arrival she learned that after a sudden and short illness, the child 
had died, and had just then been buried. Half frantic from this intelli- 
gence, she insisted upon the grave being opened, and the moment the 
coffin lid was raised she carried off the child in her arms. He still 
breathed, and maternal care restored him to life. The truth of this an- 
ecdote, has been warranted—we have s3en the child so wonderfally res 
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cued-.--he is now, in 1843, a man ia the prime of life, and filling an im- 
portant post. 

The Jesuit Malvenda, the author of a Commentary on the Bible, saw 
one night in his sleep, a man laying his hand upon his chest, who announc- 
ed to him that he would soon die. He wasthen in perfect health, but 
soon after being seized by a pulmonary disorder, was carried off. This 
is told by the sceptic Bayle, who relate sit asa fact too well authenticated, 
even for the apostle of Pyrrhonism to doubt. 

We will conclude this present paper by the following, which is not 
merely given on the authority of the most illustrious of our modern chem- 
ists, but which is related as occurring to himeelf. 

Sir Humphrey Davy dreamed one night that he was in Italy, where he 
had fallen ill. The room in which he seemed to lie struck him in a very 
peculiar manner, and he particularly noticed all the details of the furniture, 
etc., remarking in his dream, how unlike anything English they were. 
In his dream he appeared to be carefully nursed by a young girl whose 
fair and delicate features were lepristed upon his memory. After some 

ears Davy travelled in Itally, and being taken ill there, actually found 
Limeelf in the very room of whieh he had dreamed, attended upon by 
the very same young woman whose features had made such a deep im- 
pression upon his mind. The reader need not be reminded of the authen- 
ticity of a statement resting upon such authority, eminent alike for truth 
that would not deceive, and intelligence that could not be deceived. 





PAiscellaneous. 


Louis Puiipre’s Parers.—A correspondent of the Patriot says :—‘ It 
appears that papers and correspondence, of the highest importance, have 
been found in the cabinet of the late King at Neuilly; and that a few of 
those papers were sent to M. dz Lamartine, with a view to induce him to 
pay handsomely for the whole. You know that Neuiily was invaded, 

lundered, and afterwards set on fire by a band of ruffians from the neigh- 
uring villages, and it was during that expedition that a genticinan, Who 
appeared to be well acquainted with the «listribution of the apartments in 
the chateau, was observed, by many persons, entering the late King’s closet, 
attended by a national guard and one of the servants of the house. One 
of my informants gives this as arumour, which requires confirmation ; but 
another states it as a fact, and even names the individual, who is an iu- 
habitant of Neuilly, and has been for twenty yeare one of the proteges of 
the d'Orleans. It is certain that allthe papers of the ex-King are in the 
hands of the Provisional Government. His secret correspondence with 
the Jiplomatic agents at the foreign Courts will be published.” 


Tae ex-Royat Famity or France.—The ex-Royal Family attended 
Divine Service on Sunday at the Roman Catholic chapel. The Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier left England on Thursday last for Ostend, on their 
route to Germany. In common withthe rest of the world, we were under 
the impression that the Comte de Neuilly had secured sufficient funds to 
support his family in affluence and comfort, but we regret to find that this 
notion is the reverse of the truth. Louis Philippe, it now appears, had 
entrusted the whole fortunes of himself and his children to the soil or the 
faith of France. If, therefore, the future legislature should determine to 
confiscate the private property of the House of Orleans, those unhappy 
Princes would be reduced to a state of destitution which would fill all oie 
rope with sentiments of shame and indignation. We do not, however, an- 
ticipate anything so merciless and unjust—so inconsistent with the mag- 
nanimity of the French character, and with those principles of equity, 
pay and moderation on which the revolution professed to be founded. 
— Times. 

Equatity.—A Casman’s ArcumentT.—* Lor, sir, them as torks about 
hequality don’t no nothing about it (said the driver). S’pose we was all 
equai at this here minute —why we should be] ust like old Rhodes s cows— 
a grazing ; we shed all on us geta good feed ; and jest as we'd done, some 
precious thief or other would quietly drop in and milk us !” 

_ Tue Rusicon.—M. Lamartine, on the Pegasus of his imaginative dar 
ing, leaped the river M, Odillon Barrot, with one foot in the stream, shiver- 
ed onthe bank; M. Thiers was drowned. 

A Mititary Patrior.—As a group of disarmed soldiers were returning 
to Amiens from Paris, one of them was asked which he liked best, Louis 
Philippe or the Republic? He replied, “I prefer a glass of brandy to 


either.’ 


Tue Princess’ Taeatre.—Mr. Macready has resumed his engagements 
at this theatre, and has played, during the past week, Macbeth, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and Othello. Enthusiastic greeting seems to have welcomed his 
appearance. We were not ableto be present, but may quote what with 
one truth and good taste has been said by the critic of the J'imes. ‘“ Mr. 

acready never performed the character better. The sense of fatality 
when he first hears the prediction of the witches,and the mental oppres- 
sion which weighs down thecriminal after the commission of the crime, 
were most impressively rendered. A temporary absence of Mr Macready 
from the stage is always sufficient to convince the public that his place can 
not be supplied by any known tragedian. The post of pre-eminence is 
still oceupied by him, beyond the shadow of a doubt, and his re-appearance 
is always hailed as a welcome cvert.” It would indeed be easy to set up 
a “first living tragedian” every week, if the cost of an advertising van 
could do it. But intelligence, education, refinement, life-long study, are 
required to make the practised actor; and even these, though backed 
with all needful personal advantages, do not constitute that subtle quality 
called genius. 


Mrs. Butler is engaged with Mr. Macready, and was the Lady Macbeth, 
the Queen Katharine, and Desdemona. When weremarked on this accom- 
plished lady’s return tothe stage, we noticed what we thought the improve- 
ment andchastening of her style ; and we do not doubt that this has been 
farther evinced in her last week’s performances. If she could trust herself 
more implicitly to her own thoughtful intelligence, she would bea finer 
— than she is, Thetrammels of a “ school” hang too plainly upon 

er. 

An Anecpote OF THE TuiLERizs.—A deaf lady, living inan apartmentat 
the Tuileries, heard nothing of the emeute, when she was surprised read- 
ing by the entry of the people. When she recovered herself, they told 
her she must quit the palace, but she should be escorted whither she 
ge and might take her clothes and jewels with her, and leaving 

er to pack up ber things, they locked her door and placed a guard be- 
fore it. Three hours later they returned to take her away, when one of 
her large boxes, badly corded, came open, and all her things fell out ; 
they packed it again for her, and marched away witb three drums in 
front and o strong guard, and deposited her and her property at the house 
of one of her relations. 


AND wHatT next ?—“ And what,” saida gentleman to a young stranger 
“ are your plans for the future ?” “ I ama clerk,” replied the young man, 
“and my hope is to succeed and get into business for myself.” “ And 
what next?” said the gentleman. “I intend to marry, and set up an es- 
tablishment of my own,” said the youth. ‘ And whatnext?” continued 
the interrogator. ‘‘ Why,to continue the business, and accumulate 
wealth.” “And what next!” ‘ 1t is the lot of all to die, and I, of 
course, cannotescape,” replied the young man. ‘And what next?” 
once more asked the gentleman; but the young man had no answer to 
make—he had no @ that reached beyond the present life. How 
meny young men are in precisely the same condition ? 


True ro tHe Lirz.—The Z'imes says of Sir Robert Peel, when he wish- 
ed to shirk any point in the house, “ he slides, cuts, poussettes, capers, 
and sets to his partner, and in a few minutes we find him back at his ex- 
act point of departure, looking as self-satisfied as though he had achieved 
a fair two mil 

Tae ARcusisuor or CantersuRY.—It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that this eminent person about 35 years ago gained the second of two 
poms, offered by an individual at Aberdeen, for the best essays on the 

Being and Attributes of God.” The first prize was awarded to Dr. W. 
pee Brown, Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and no 
doubt his work isa very meritorious one; but it never attracted much 


Arabbiokoe’e bes believe, never even reached a second edition, while the 


the same prize, it seems, is to be awarded again in 1854. 


Deats ov Siz Wittiam Youna, Bart.—This venerable baronet, the 
particulars of whose recent conviction for the illegal sale uf East India 
cadetships are fresh in the recollection of our readers, died on the 10th 
inst., at his residence in Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, aged75, He 
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had been latterly ina very delicate state of health : a1 : famous dictionary, for since February there has been a terrible revolution 
was he, that the result of the trial was never pnd ree a ag amongst its words. For instance, could one of the forty Zmmortels have 


arrest of judgment on his behal‘ was moved for last term by Mr. Cock- 


burn ; but now all, so far as regards his part in the transaction, is over. | X¢P™/ique would begin with an E mute (emeute) ? 
The deceased was for many years an East India director ; but although 
thus connected with perhaps the richest corporate body in the world he | sir! What do you mean by that? Haven’ 1 a right to grumble ? Why 
latterly suffered from great pecuniary embarrassments. He is succeeded | don’t you ask some of your fine property frieuds to come down with some 


Distressed British Sussectsin France.—In consequence of the in- 
telligence which bas reached the government of the distress of the En- 
glish workmen at Rouen, Havre, and other places in France, orders have 
been issued to the respective eommanders-in.chief, at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, to receive aud temporarily support all English subjects, who 
may reach those ports, or any other places within the limitsof their com- 
mand, Government steamers, it is reported, are to be immediately fit- 
ted out and despatched to the French coast, in addition to the steam ves- 
sels of the various companies, to convey our fetlow-subjects to England. 


Royat MaGNaNimity unpeR Reverse or Fortune.—When Amar, 
who had conquered Persia and Tartary, was defeated by Ismael and 
taken prisoner, he sat on the ground while a soldier prepared meat to 
appease his hunger. As this was boiling in one of the pots used for the 
food of the horses a dog put his head into it: but from the mouth of the 
vessel being too sma!l he could not draw it out again, and ran away with 
the pot and the meat. The captive monarch burst out into a fit of laugh- 
ter, and one of his guards demandiog what cause upon earth could in- 
duce a person in his situation tu laugh, he replied, “It was but this 


Sa 


————— 








morning the steward of my household complained that 300 camels would 


not be enough to carry my kitchen furniture; how easily now itis borne | 


by that dog.” 
Arrivat or Viscounr Harpixer.—This distinguished officer has ar- | 








bere BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be. 
_ tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling ag 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


: Captains. q 
AMerica........ treeeeeeeees Ce. E, Judkins! Hibernia ..... eccoccese --N. Shannon 
Msp babepesascecooocconccnse ees-eE G Lott} Britannia,,........-.+++ .W.I.C, 
Niagara ..esssseee bended procccceseccseoA, Myre | Caledomia......cccseereeeses J. Leite 
Canada.......... Oneceeeececccocs «+»W, Dougias | Cambria,,.... ocveeee ooo Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—Green on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Bow. 


Hibernia.....cccrcccccosessees N.Shaenon...... From New York, Wednesday, 19th April 
ih hbe6s ones eeencenchnns acts tasnne ee Boston, Wednesday, 3rd May. 
AMETICA..00--S.ccersceeves eee C.H. E. Judkins “ New York. Wednesday, 101th May, 
RS laine din catinaiad’ W. C, Lang... “ Boston, Wednesday, 17th May 
SE Rcconceccnenesendnseness W. Harrison..... “6 New York, Wednesday, 24th May 
SN «i sdecnenetennbedsnan ae D ccasescese ‘* Boston, Wednesday, 3ist May. 


From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America, The weekly departures from America will commence ou 
Srd of May. The sailing day from America after ihe 25th of March will be Wep- 
NEsDAY. 

Passage money $120. 

Passengers will be charged freight on personal tuggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Or rice. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

ap 15 38 Broadway. 





ONDON LINE OF PACKETS,—Tbis line of pckets will hereafter be com- 
sed of tne lollowing ships, which wili saceed each other in the order in which 


rived in London after an absence of four years, during which period he | they are named, sailing puncwually from New Yor on the 8th, and 24th of every month, 
has filled the high and responsible office of Governor-General of India. | from Loadon on the 13th, and 28th and Portsmouth on the ist, 16th, and ofevery month 


His lordship is accompanied by his two sons, the Hon. C. S. and the Hon. ! 
Arthur Hardinge, and Col. Robert Wood, late of the Governor General’s | 
staff. Her Ladyship and daughters were totally unprepared for the 
arrival of their relative, as the Noble and Gallant Lord was not expect- 
ed to reach town before next week. {iis lordship and his two sons are 
in excellent health. Several members of the nobility and gentry have 
called and left their cards at his Lordship’s mansion. ‘The nobje Viscount 
is now in his sixty-lourth year. 

Maptte, Racuet Actine “ La Marseiciaise.”—In Paris, on Thurs- 
day night, after the performance of “ Les Horaces,” at the Theatre Fran- 
gais (now Le Theatre de la Republic) Mdlle Rachel, who had per- 
formed the part of Camille, was called for by a crowded audience to 
sing what may be considered the national air, ‘‘ La Marseillaise.” After 
a short lapse she appeared in the Roman costume which she had worn 
in the tragedy, but with the addition of the tricol our ribbon. She de- 
livered the air intelligibly—that was not to be mistaken ; but, from her 
management of it, it had more the effect of a religious chant. Parts of 
it she gave in a low, tremulous voice, while her whole frame seemed 
quivering with patriotic fervour; and when, in the last verse, she seized 
the Republican flag, threw herself on her kuees, and hugged it in her 
arms, she seemed to present at once the real and the ideal of a Joan of 
Arc.—(Fudge. ) 

A Simite.—The following is the bon mot of the late French revolution ; 
—M. Hyde de Neuville being asked what he thought of Lamartine, re- 
plied, * Qu’il avait l’air d'un incendiaire qui s'est fait pompier” (he resem- 
bles an incendiary turned fireman. ) 

—@——— 


Selections from Punch, 
PUNCH’S MAXIMS MORALIZED. 


XVIII.—Delays are dangerous. 
This acccunts for the proverbial perils of the Court of Chancery. 
There is, however, a sort of conscience in these delays; for Chancery is 
reluctant, as it were, to ruin its victims too rapidly. 


XIX.—Deeds are fruits ; words are but leaves. 

There are some deeds—those ot lawyers, fur instance—whick, if they 
are really fraiis, must be stone fruits, for they are exceedingly unwhole- 
some. ‘These same deeds are fruits in another sense, for they admit of 
very large pickings. 

XX.— Deserve success,and you shall command it. 


as gone through six or seven editions. A repetition of | trying the experiment, just on a small scale. We wonder if the noble 


There is something consolatory in the idea of being able to command 
success; but it is one thing tocommand, and another to obtain obedience. 
Merit very frequently has its reward, though too often the reverse oc- 
curs; and every one must allow that mere cessert is not always equiva- 
lent to a dinner. 





XXI.—Earlyto bed, and early to rise, 
Makes man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

If this proverb were literally true, the wisest and wealthiest men in | 
England would be the sweeps, the bakers, and the market-gardeners. 
The earliest ramoneur, who is always “ up’—the chimney—“ with the 
lark,’’ should be a compound of Old Parr, Croesus, and Solon, if this say- 
ing cculd he thoroughly relied upon. 

XXLIL.— Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 

This is true; but the architect must have the building materials to 
work with, or his architectural industry and skill would be wasted on 
castles in the air. It ison this accouat, probably, that the homely saying 
of * Go it like bricks !” is often addressed to a person willing to become 
the architect of his own fortune. 


XXIIL.—Everything hath an end, and a pudding hath two. 
In this respect the county of Middlesex is superior to a pudding, inas- 
much as, while the latter hath two ends, the former hath three ; namely, 
North End, Ponder’s End, and another calied Snagg’s End, near the two 
mile stone. The author of the proverb seems to have forgotten the cele - 
brated Story Without an End, by Mrs. Austin. 


XXIV.—Everything is goodin ils season. 
We have seen some theatres in their season, without having anything 
good to boast of; and we never could relish a whelk, or think it good, 
because it happened to be the season for such acommodity. To us a 
whelk was never welcome. 


ProtEcTion.—When the Duchess of Orleaus presented herself to the 
Chamber of Deputies, they granted her Protection. Lord George Ben- 
tinck says he wishes the House of Commons would grant him as much. 


CuickENs ror THE Mittion.—Mr. Cantelo seems born for the refata- 
tion of the proverb which forbids us to count our chickens before they 
are hatched. He professes to be able, by his system of artificial incuba- 
tion, to produce seventy-five chickens,on an average, out of a hundred 
eggs. In aletter to the Morning Post, he declares, ‘I shall go on till I 
can produce poultry for the million.” He proceeds to give some start 
ling statistics of the national deficiency in poultry, whereof he says, “At 
present the supply is not halfa fowl ayear to every member of the com- 
munity.” That is, aleg, a wing, a breast, and backbone, with the mer- 
ry-thought, respectively to each. It would take,” according to Mr. Can- 
telo, “ from twenty-five to thirty millious of money embarked in the bu- 
siness to give every one a chicken once a month.” 

As the means are rather disproportionate to the end proposed, and 
thirty millions are hardly likely to & forthcoming just now, we have not 
much opinion of Mr. Cantelo’s project, considered as a public undertaking. 


| throughout the year viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Salling from New; Days of Seiling from 
York. London. 
Westminster. S.C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8, June 28, Uc. 18, Feb. 28 
Northumberiand, R.H.Griswold * 24; “24, * @4/July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 

Mediator, D.L.Stark June8, Oct. 3, eb. 8} * 38, * “il 

Victoria, H. R Hovey “24, 24,  24/Aug.13, Dec. 13, Aprills 
Hendrick Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 3, Mar. 8} “ 28, ‘* 28, * 2 
Marg. Evans . G. Tinker 24, ‘24, ++ 24lSept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick Aug. 8, Dec. 3, Aprils) ‘* 28, ‘ 28, ‘' 2 
Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan * 24, ‘* 24, * areas. 13, Feb 13, Junels 


These shipsare all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nav 
| now mt Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible forany 
letters. parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for, Apply to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y. 

march 4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill. London, 
AND 74 WALL STREET, NEW YORK- 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of ,Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“ A Savincs Bang for the Wipow and the OrpHan.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George, Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court @ 
London. Seeretary.—F. FERGUSON GAMROUX 





. Directorsin 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
Samuel! 8. Howland, 
Samue iM. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Cc. Edward Habicht 
Aquilla G, Stout. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones. 
BALTIMORE. 
| Sanuve] Hoffman. 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
| Franklin Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, } Benjamin Searer, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent. 

Edward T. Richardson, general accountant tor the United States and B. N. A 
Colonies. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance— 
the Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance 
—list of Agents, &c, &c, can be obtained at 74 Wail street, gratis. 

al Sia J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No. S Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL 8TREET. 


Jacob Harvey, Chairman, 
John J. Palmer 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 





Jonathan Meredith, 


Geo. M. Thacher, 





CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000, 
‘MHS Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect 
security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success wbich has attended 
itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or injAmeri- 
can currency, $460,000. 

In 1841,the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sam insured, 
to all policies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown i 
the following table :— 

$5000 6 years—added $600. 


$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 
a } For the whole Lire. 
|For seven years, 











Age. | For one year. jat an annual pre-, Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of | profits. profits. 
23 1 02 1 09 | 1 82 2 00 
24 104 | 1 11 | 1 87 219 
25 1 07 | 115 1 92 215 
26 1 10 117 197 2 


20 
The premium, areon the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtsined on application 
to W, C. MAITLAND, 
jan8—tf Agent for New York and the United States. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT: 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following 
advantages to residents of the United States, viz : : i 
The security of a large realised and invested Capital of a Company in existence ap 
wards of a quarter of a comere. she 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 
The full value given for policies when discortinued. . , 
On Insurances for the whole of Life, one half the prenion (if desired) permitted to 
remain unpaid for the first seven years, as 1 loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be 
paid, or remain as a permanent loan, at the option oft e insurer. 
The acceptance of Navai, Military, and special Risks of all kinds on payment ofa 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cox,.Esq., 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Feet gk dhe Poste Esq. 
John C 5 eori ompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fatlofeild, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, M.D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical €xaminers: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M.D., 762 Broadway. 
The requisite forms for effecting Sngncnaee. with apap a 
i i y en 
bay ips ae thereto, may be obta.ned o ME RED SALMONSON. 21 New-street. 





John Cattley, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinet, Eom, 


Sic Robert Alexander, Bart. 


Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattiey, Esq. 


pd all informa- 





However, as a private speculation, we think highly of his scheme for 
roducing cheap chickens. We really wish him every success; and if 
e can only provide us with poultry at a shilling the couple, we shall 

say that Cantelo has done more with his egg than Columbus. 

AN ODD COINCIDENCE. 
Charles and Phil went up the hill, 
In France, across the water, 
Charles fell down, and broke his crown. 
And Phil came tumbling after. 

Tue Srraneest Metamorruosis or 1848.—Ovid does not contain a 
metamorphosis more wonderful than the following :—The abolition of 
titles in France changing, in one day, all the noblemen into gentlemen. 
Some of our nobility must be envious that they were not Frenchmen ; 
but probably the metamorphosis might not have succeeded 80 well. Of 
all characters, the English gentleman is the most difficult to assume, 
especially atan hour’s notice. However, there would be no barm in 


occurant of Blenheim would submit to the strange metamorphosis for 
one day? The public would gain by it, as the shillings for admission to 
Blenheim Palace would instantly be abolished ; for what gentleman, we 
ask, would allow his house to be shown for sixpences ? 


A Srrance Srect.—The French Academy will have to revise their 


ever imagined (ualess he had been favoured with a particular spell) that 


Littte JoHs AnD His Governor.—John Bull. ‘‘ Always grumbling, 








in the title by his eldest son, John, M.P. for Cavan county, and late sec- | money? I say this last billis not at all fair to your old governor. Let 
retary to the Treasury. The other male members of his family hold Hy 


elvil and military apointments in India. 


me tell you, sir, you are going the right way to make mea bankrupt, aud 


OR SALE, one of the most delightful cottage residences in COBOURG, CANADA 
WEST. ‘The premniecs, comnprioiat nearly Two Acres of Land. well laid out is 
lawn, gardens, &c., well stocked with fruit trees, vines ard ee i gene A ao hanes 
enclosed with a high paling—the inside border of which is lled wi are ate i 
and shrubb ry. A beautiful and constant stream of water poten es ph 5 4 
grounds. The buildings consist of a genteel Dwelling House, pret with pet ene 
and spacious Verandah.) in which are large drawing and beset HS So + ae ge od 
fire places—breaktast room, china closet, six large bedrooms. venass ae = ier A 
rooms—a commodious +e = house, well ofexcellent water, &e ne princip 
rooms are warmed by a hot air furnace. & 
convenient stable, carriage house, wood house, ice house, &c , 
The presices ee by good streets, with plank side walks on three sides, 


commanding fine views in every direction, : 4 , 
4 « t paid,) to H. P: ANDREWS: 
For farther particulars, apply (if by letter Po oin vg the N; American Hotel. 


Cobourg, C. W., March 22, 1848. _— Juices 
— TIONS OF LuNDON —The Bankers’ Magazine for 
OR MENINS ETE account of 1. tne Bank of England; 2, ‘The Lon- 
don Mint; 8, Corn Exchange ; 4, London Clearing House; 5, The Private and Joiat 
dy AM biographies of Ricardo, (by J. R. McCulloch) Coutts, Rothscbi!d, 
Girard p pore ot the Currency, &C., of Hamburg. Russia, China and Fraace. Bank 
en iand di id ‘is for 150 years. Fluctuations in the Stocks of Evgiand and United 
gang 25 sae. Sterling Exchage for each month since 1822. The present volume 
ont wo! b lished ith fine engravings of the London Mint and Bank of England ; to 
will be embellishe ooinat of the prominent Banks of Great Britain and the United 
be followed by ene dollars per Annum. €@" Single Nos. not sold. Published monthly. 
Sates. Terms thre vege 3, 8. MOMANS, Baitor, 37 WALL STEET, New York, 18 
Baltimore street, Baltimore. for de’ 
: ox or de'ivery at the Exchange. 

bea ril No. is now ready [oF ee 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
HILIP ERNST, Pr 
near Walker street, 





ofessor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
would —— announce that he has ae now ane oe 
y for sale. These instruments are manufactured expressly to ’ 
excellent Boe arely on the original principles of the celebrated Bohm. _Mr. Ernst 
ond com articuldr advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaintance with the inventor in 
offers pat iod having been the first to introduce in this city the Behm Flute as adopted 
eg gs rvatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the ode 
7 vii masical institutions on the continent. He has also a number of very good ce - 
keyed Flotes, taken in exchange ~~ Behm eptepan which be would dispose of 0 
ms, and they are mostly trom the vest makers. ‘ 
modern scale of fin ering, and all the instructions necessary to the understandin “ on 
eculiarities ofthe Behm Flute, accompany every instrument. All intereste cations 
lute are invited to call at 395 Broadway, where all Mr, Ernst’s musica B a 


are to be had. 








to ruin afine Constitution. 
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mpevial Parliament. 
ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT, OF DEATH. 


House of Commons, March 14th. 


«Mir. EWART then rose to move for leave to bring in a bill for the total 
‘abolition of punishment by death. Why did he again venture to intro- 
duce the subject? Neither the house nor the right hon. gentleman, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, whose humane attention to all 
nestions involving capital punishment he was anxious to acknowledge, 
would, he hoped, suppose that he would have done so, had he not felt 
his previous convictions confirmed by further experience and shared to 
a greater extent than ever by the people of this country. Not long ago 
scarcely 4 clergyman was to be found in favour of the abolition of pun- 
jshment by death. He was proud to say that now he knew many who 
were in favour of such a measure. Many magistrates had come over to 
the same opinion; and it now appeared solemnly recorded by the report 
of a committee snpeeene by the House of Lords that there were several 
of the jadges of the land who were favourable to the repeal of capital 
punishment, and who had thrown the weight of their authority on the 
gide of justice and hamanity. Juries were less disposed than ever 
to find people guilty of crimes which were punished capitally. Medical 
men had now admitted within the category of insanity what had been 
called “ moral insanity.” Pinel, Esquirol, Conolly, and some most emi- 
nent men had given the sanction of their authority to such views; and 
the time, he felt, was approaching when the Legislature, with the sanc- 
tion of public opinion, would be able totally to repeal the punishment of 
death. The argument against it founded on the effect produced on the 
mind of the spectator was admitted as regarded English experience ; 
but in [relaud, especially since the recent executions, the effect, it had 
been alleged, bore out the views of those who wished to retain the pun- 
ishment. But such, he was assured, was not the case. An execution re- 
ceutly took place at Clonmel, in Ireland, which presented a shocking 
scene. [The hon. gentleman then read the account of the execution of 
Joba Lonergan and others, which has already appeared in The Times } 
Could such scenes have any good moral effect on the community? He 
was told the effect of these executions had in many cases been to in- 
crease the crime of murder; he had letters from Ireland which had 
strougly confirmed that impression. He had known the case of a man 
whose grandfather and father had been executed, and who himeelr suffer- 
ed with perfect tranquillity on the scatfuld. Some returns had been laid 
before the hovse on the motion of Sir F. Kelly, which showed the 
number of offences in the two years ending December 31, 1844, as com- 
pared with the two years ending December 31, 1846. The diminution 
iu the two latter years was very remarkable, crimes against the person 
having decreased from 4,737 to 4,215; against property, from 4,289 to 
2.978; offences, such as cattle stealing, &c., from 42,000 to 39,000, From 
the report of the House of Lords’ committee, it appeared that Mr, Cope, 
the Governor of Newgate, doubted the expediency of punishment by 
death; the Rev. Mr. Field recommended private executions; Mr. 
Charles Phillips, formerly in great practice as a criminal lawyer, gave 
evidence in favour of abolishing punishment by death. The punishment 
of death had been abolished with success at Bombay by Sir J. Macintosh, 
at Delhi by Sir C. Metealfe, and at Ceylon. It had been also abolished 
in Ruesia, Rome, Tuscany, and Baden. There was one point which he 
had hitherto always endeavoured te avoid, and that was the theological 
part of the question. He considered that that house was not the plece 
for entering ito it; buthe knew there were some, like his bon. friend 
the number for the university of Oxford, who placed their opposition to 
the repeal of the punishment of death on the authority of the Old Tes- 
tament; but he would venture to ask them, if it were religiously impera- 
tive upon them to tuke life for life, were they not bound to prohibit the 
Roya) prerogative of mercy? He[Mr. Ewart) placed his opposition to 
the punishment of death on the same ground that he abhorred the per- 
petration of the crimes of suicide and due)ling, that was on the sacredness 
of humane life. Upon that principle in a political, reiigious, and social 
— of view, those who opposed capital punishment took their stand. 
Vhatever might be the dangers of disorder or the blessings of peace which 
might visit this ceuntry, he believed that, by consenting to the repeal of 
the punishment of death, they would in the one case mitigate the fury of 
the storm and in the other add to the serenity of the calm. The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill for 
the total repeal of the punishment of death. 
Sir G. GREY said he felt it to be his duty to take the same course 
which he took last year in a similar motion of the hon. and learned gen- 
tieman, and — the introduction of the bill. If the hon. and learned 
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gentleman bad proposed a bill to improve the law in a number of effen- 
ces to which the punishment of death still remained, he [Sir G. Grey] 
could have consented to its introduction, but the biil now proposed by 
the hon. and learned gentleman invited the house to sanction the princi- 
ple of the total abolition of the punishment of death for all offeuces what- 
ever; and he (Sir G. Grey) felt that no advantage would be gained by 
allowing the bill to be introduced, because it was as competent for the 
house to pass an opinion on its merits at once as on the second reading. 
He felt bound to object tothe principle advocated by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, because he believed that the punishment of death for crimes 
of the gravest kind—and he meant by those crimes of wilful and delibe- 
rate and premeditated murder—was indispensably required for the pro- 
tection of society, and the preservation of human lite. (Hear, hear.) Ihe 
hon. and learned gentleman had spoken of the sacredness of human life, 
and said it was out of consideration for that that he entreated the house 
to abolish capital punishment ; but could the hon. and learned gentleman 
guarantee at the same time the sacredness of human life by the abolition 
ofthe crime of murder iteelf [hear, hear]; or that it would not become 
much mere frequent of perpetration (hear, hear), and that the sacredness 
ofhuman life would not be violated to a far greater degree than it was 
now?! There was a great sympathy in the present day for criminals who 
were condemned to capital punishment,—not that he complained of it, 
for it was one of the gratifying features of the age that the attention of 
the public had been directed to the subject of punishment in criminal 
cases, which was one of those that required the gravest consideration of 
state-men and legislators. But it might be carried to a morbid extent 
It might be a sympathy for criminals utterly inconsistent with a due re- 
gard to the preservation of the lives of those who were pursuing their 
aily occupations peaceably, hones ly, and industriously (hear), and who 
required protection from the hands of robbers and assassins. He believ- 
ed that during the last 10 years not a single person had been executed ex- 
cept for murder, or offences which, as far as the persons committing them 
Were concerned, were equivalent to murder ; and therefore the argument 
of the hon. and learned gentieman fell entirely to the ground when he 
Spoke of the indisposition of juries and prosecutors to convict or prosecute 
and of witnesses to give evidence, in consequence of the punishment of 
death being the penalty attached to conviction. It was also well known 
that many persons were pat on their trials for certain offences tor which 
the punishment of death was applicable, but that it was the ordinary 
Practice that that punishment should only be recorded againt them, and 
Rot c:rcied into effect. He did not say that an improvement of the law, 
80 as to make the practice more consistent with the law, might not be 
& subject well worthy of the consideration of the house, and indeed that 
Qhestion had engaged his attention, and he had a bill prepared upon it, 
Uthe had doubted whether it was wise to bring it betore the public at 
the present time. In former times there were many cases in which jus- 
‘co was defeated by the unwillingness of juries to convict, the moral 
.cugsof the country being shocked by the punishment of death being 
dnilicted for uffences of comparatively a trivial character; but by the 
alteration in the criminal law introduced by the father of his hon. and 
“arned friend behind him (Mr. Romilly), whom he rejuiced to see occu- 
Pying a place in that house [hear], that law had been remedied, and his 
i nd G. Grey’s) experience led him to the conclusion that in cases of 
be ul and deliberate murder juries did not hesitate in convict, aud that 
taittale did not take place contrary :o the evidence. It was true that 
of in, had been cases in which juries had acquitted on very slight evidence 
erty ond but he was glad to say that he had seen opinions recently 
for the ome most eminent medica gentleman that the day was gone by 
woald ioe ence, and that they were unwilling to give evidence that 
peri was not confined to capital cases, but had occurred in others 
eneeenies bo hon. and learned gentlemen had said that witnessing the 
aestetees re punishment had not the deterring effect upon the 
gratify which was urged in its favour; but the persons who went to 
the a, taste which he [Sir G. Grey) would net designate of witnessing 
. hey. struggles ofa malefactor, were rot likely to be deterred by such 
familia fom the commission of crime, and were in all probability most 
death les = gn ey a the knowledge that the punishment of 
ertain offence - a ste tolerable certainty in the cause of conviction for 
. $3 must Lave some ettect, quite trrespec tive of anything that 








d juries to acquit on the ground of insanity. That, too, it must | patting a question as to the abolition of the punishment of death to a wit- 
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could be produced by witnessing an execution, on the great mass of the 
people, who knew what they were rendering themselves lisble to by the 
commission of crime. Now with respect to the statistics referred to by 
the hon. and learned geutleman, he found that, is England and Wales. 
the total number of persons committed tur trial in the following years 
was,—in 1840, 27,157; in 1841, 27,760 ; in 1842, 31,309 ; in 1343, 29,591: 
in 1844, 26,542; in 1845, 24,303 ; in 1846, 25,107. The number of com- 
mitments for murder in the five years ending 1831 was 317 ; in the five 
years ending 1836, 355; in the five years ending 1811, 284; inthe five 
years ending 1846, 360 ; or, for the 10 years ending 1836, 672 ; for the 10 
years ending 1846,644. 

In cases of attempts to murder, capital punishment having been abolish- 
ed in 1831 in all cases except where bodily injuries dangerous to life were 


inflicted, the number for the five years ending 1831 was 453 ; forthe five | 


years ending 1836, 668; for the five years ending 1841, 937 ; for the five 
years ending 1846, 1,099. Of rapes, as to which capita! punishment was 
abolished in 1841, the number in the five years ending 1831 was 252; in 
the five years ending 1836, 278; in the five ygars endiny 1841,319; in the 
five years ending 1846, 597. Of atson, as to which capital punish- 
me: ¢ was abolished, in 1847. except of dwelling-houses or ships when life 
was endangered, the number in the five years ending 1831 was 212; in 
the five years ending 1836, 336; in the five years ending 1841, 183; 
the five years ending 1846, 591, Of forgery, the capital punishment in | 
ajt eases remaining capita! having been aboiished iD 1837, the number for 
the five years ending 1831 was 312; for the five years ending 1836, 450 ; | 
for the five years endiag 1841, 564; for the five years ending 1846, 731. 
And of burgiary, the capital punishment haviag been abolished in 1837. 
except in cases where persons in the dwelling were wounded or assaul- 
ted, in the five years ending 1831 the number was, 1,249 ; in the five years 
ending 1836, 1,060; in the five years ending 1841, 2,154; and in the five 
years ending 1846 it was2,701. He did not quote these figures with any | 
other view thanto caution the house against the supposition that if they | 
abolished capital punishment in all cases of murderthere would be no in- 
Crease of the Crime. The hon. gentleman had adverted to the report of the 
committee of the ee of Lords last session, moved for by Lord Broug- | 
ham, and stated that that report and the evidence contained strong urgu- 
ments in favour of the abolition of capita! punishment ; but it happened | 
that he (Sir G, Grey) had prepared himself to cite the opinion of that com. | 
mittee, but as an authority in the precisely opposite direction, The hon. 
gentleman had selected certain passages which hclped his argument, but 
had not referred to the opinion of the committee itself, which he (Sir G. 
Grey ) would presently quote, With respect to public executions, no doabt 
many evils might arise irom them, but that point did not affect the question 
of abolishimg capital punishment. Then the hon, gentleman had drawn 
the attention of the house to various modes of putting the sentence of the 
law into execution, but he did not think that the English people would 
adopt the French model, and, upon the whole, perhaps there was no mode 
less repugnant to their feelings than that which was now in force. The 
hon, gentleman had quoted the qualified opinions of two or three of the 
judges, but had omitted to state shat the great majority of the English 
judges, the whole of the Scotch, and eight or ten of che Irish judges, had 
expressed the unqualified opinion that it was not consistent with the present 
state Of Society that the punishment of death should be whoily abolished. 
And here he wou'd quote the unanimous opinion of the committee of the 
House of Lords to which reference had already been made. It was as fol- | 
lows :—“ Respecting the expediency of abolishing capital punishment, | 
they found scarcely any difference of opinion. Almost ali witnesses and 
all authorities agree ia opinion that, for offencesof the gravest kind, the 
punishment of death ought to be retained.” (Hear.) That was the 
opinion of the committee ot the House of Lords, which the hon. mem- 
ber had cited in favour of his views. Upon the theological part of the | 
question he would not now enter, further than to remark, that he felt con- | 
vinced there was nothing in the Scriptures to fetter the judgment in this | 
matter and tocrippie the means of maintaining the security of society. | 
The hon. member had referred to the punishments which wére in vogue in 


| 





Russia and other countries, but the English people would not be likely to | 


tolerate the introduction into their criminal code of those terrific punish- | 
ments, the infliction of whichthe criminal seldom, if ever, survived. (Hear 
hear.) He was aware that one of the first acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France had been to abolish capital punishments with respect to 
political offences, but the hon. gentleman had said they had done so in 
regard to all offences whatsoever. Ifso, it was newto him (Sir G. Grey); 
but, on the contrary, he had observed that the punishment ofdeath had been 
put in force, and justly too, upon a person who had been found guilty of 
stealing a silver spoon. 
house would not consent to the introduction of the bill. 


Lord NUGENT said, agreeing in much of what had fallen from the | caped by mere accident. 


hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Romilly), he could not agree with bim | 
in recommending the hon. member for Dumfries to take the offer of his | 
right hon. friend (Sir G. Grey), and to withdraw his motion for the sake 
of taking the chance of prevailing upon the committee on the right hon. 
baronet’s bill to adopt the principle of the great measure he had brought 
before tbe house that night. In the first place, he doubted whether he could 
make up his mind, or arrive at a conviction to vote the affirmative with 
his right hon. friend, that it was desirable to read a bill the second time 
the object of which was to retain the punishment of death ; and, in the 
next place, it would not be an advantageous mode of recommending the 
great principle to the house, and it would be difficult to induce the 
committee to take into consideration the introduction into such a bill of 
a clause excluding the punishment ofdeath, The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Ewart) had brought before the house the statistics of ths effect which 
the punishment of death had had in reducing crimes of violence. From 
the laws of Rome tothose of the present day he had shown in an un- 
answerable manner that, generally, crimes of violence had increased in | 
proportion to the violence of puuishment and decreased in the ratio of | 
its moderation. He knew it had been said that withia the last five years | 
some crimes, in respect to which the punishment had been abolished, | 
had increased. Cases of violence against the other sex had been men- | 
tioned, but he held the fact to a most valuable admission in their (the | 
abolitionists’) favour. What didit show? The prosecutions and con- 
victions, whist the punishment of death was fixed to the offence, were | 
rare, and as soon as capital panishment was repealed, prosecutions and | 
convictions became more frequent, because all reluctance on the part of | 
the injured party was removed, and attorneys ceased to recommend, as 
they generally did before, a prosecution for the lesser offence, knowing 
the disinclination of juries ‘o convict for the capital offence. Then, as to 
the offence of shooting with intent to kill, in which there had been an in- 
crease, that was the only other crime practically open to the punishment 
of death. He put this offence in the same category as successful at- 
tempts to murder; and ifthere had been an increase in attempts to mur- 
der, notwithstanding the punishment of death, it was another proof that ca- 
pital punishment did not deter from the crime of murder. He would not re- 
ter to authorities—Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir W. Grant, Sir James Mackintosh, 
—all of whom said that the punishment of death was inefficacious to pre- | 
vent crime; buthe should go at once to fresh evidence, contained in re- 
ports, of some of the most distinguished practical lawyers in this coun. | 
try. He would take the second report of the Lords’ Committee on 
Criminal Law. It did appear strange, that whilst this great question had 
made progress in two of the states of America, was acted upon in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, was in balance in Prussia, and almost adopted 
in Bavaria, and, he believed, in Belgium, and in Sweden was under dis- 
cussion with a view to the abclitiou of the punishment of death, it should | 
have been treated of so shortly, so succinctly and so lightly, as in tour 
lines of this report. But what did those four lines say ? “ Respecting 
the expediency of abolishing capital punishments we have found scarcely 
any ditference of opinion ; almost all the witnesses agree in opinion that, 
for oo of the gravest kind, the punishment of death ought to be re- 
tained.’ 

In that second report he found only four witnesses out of a large num- 
ber to whom that question has been suggested. Mr. Baron Platt and 
Mr. Serjeant D'Oyley were of that opinion ; bui the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas said, ‘ This question involves considerations mach 
too grave to warrant a hasty opinion, however great may be the objec- 
tions to the panishment of death, and,in my opinien, they are very 
great.” He(Lord Nugent) was aware of the difficulty and delicacy of 




















ness about to take his seat upon the bench. A judge could not be fairly 
asked his opinion upon such a subject when he might be called immedi- 
ately afterwards to act in opposition to it. But, in the first report, judges 
had given their opinions, and much stronger opinions Mr. Justice Colt- 
mau said he was disposed to think that imprisonment for life, without 
an y hope of a remission of the sentence, might be substituted for capital 
punishment. ‘The learned judge further said, thathe did not think the 
apprevension of the punishment of death operated much upon the minds 
ot men who contemplated the commission of the crime. Lord Chief Jus- | 
tice Denman said, “ I have not sutliciently considered the question io be | 
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Upon the grounds he had stated he trusted the | 








able to offer any opinion upon it.” This answer showed the discretion, 
straightfor wardness, and honesty of the Lord Chief Justice ; he felt the 
| question to be an important one, and he declined to give an opinion npon 
| it. The opinion of Mr. Justice Wightman was also one which he might 
| cite—it was not so strong against the punishment of death as those to 
which he had previously referred ; but it nevertheless was clear and de- 
cisive. Inthe evidence appended to the first report there was.the evi- 
dence of eight persons holding high judicial offices, and yet, disregard- 
ing the opinions of those eight eminent persons, the committee ventured 
to tell the house they had scarcely any difficulty in declaring that the 
punishment of death could not be relaxed. Looking then at the known 
humanity of the jadges—looking at the mercy of the Crown, acting ander 
| the advice of his right hon. friend opposite—looking at the mitigated se- 

verity which the influence of public opinion had effected, he still could 
not help observing that the best position in which the law could stand 
would be that of bearing a character for certainty and sternness, mark- 
ed however by mildness, and occasioning to the offender as little suffer- 
ing as possible. Further he would say, that the character of those who 





administered the law ought to be one of severe and inexorable obedience 
| tothat law. At present the law was sauguinary, but the judge and the 


Crown were most merciful in its administration. It was a trite and or- 

dinary remark, very often made, that there must be something wrong ia 

a system of legislation when those whose duty it was to administer it 

performed that duty with feelings of disgust and horror. Judges were 
always in this country looked up to with the utmost reverence. The 
sherilf, whose duty it was to carry out the judgment of the court, was 

also a person of worship and of high authority; but the wretched hang- 

man, the finisher of the law, was a being with whom the veriest outcasts of 
society would be ashamed to associate. So great was the shame attach— 
ing to the sentence of the law, thatacap was eat p= over the face 
of the culprit—the public were allowed to see one hall of the punishment, 
but the lawgivers of the land were ashamed to let them see the other 
half. They even murdered the language for the purpose of killing their 
victims. They talked of executing a man when they should have said 
killing him ; they might execute the law, but they killed the man. He 
would repeat, that the general feeling of mankind was opposed to the 
punishment of death. When a culprit appeared upon the scaffold his 
crime was almost forgotten ; and it could not be denied that the legisla- 
tors, the judges, and the executive authorities of this cowatry had never 
taken any pains to render the criminal law either certain or uniform. Not 
& moment ought to be lost in at least rendering it certain. The principle 
of gambling ought at once to be taken out of it; and those who were 
really guilty ought no longer to be sustained by the influence of public 
+¥mpathy. 

Ths ri yat Hon. friend opposite seemed to attach much importance to the 
manner in which the punishment of death operated as an example ; but 
then the supporters of the punishment very frankly admitted that it pro- 
duced no gooJ effect upon those who were the actual spectators of the 
dreadful scene called an execution; but that it had an indirect effect 

upon the population at large through the publicity which newspapers 

gave to the history of such events. He confessed that he thought, if 
Hon. members could offer no better reason than that in favour of this 
barbarous practice, they might surrender it without further hesitation. 
He understood there was a penny theatre--he believed in York---- 
but, if misioformed respecting the locality, he begged pardon of that 
splendid city —there could, however, be no doubt of the fact that there 


| was a penny theatre in which the likeness of a man was hanged; clad 


in the clothes----warranted to be really the clothes----worn by a person 
who had been hanged ; and, for the parposes of that dramatic execution, 
a man was employed to hang the effigy of the supposed eulprit, warrant- 
ed to be the same man who had hanged the original offender. The most 
awful consideration connected with this subject yet remained to be mo- 
ticed, and he purposely reserved it for the last ; it was the irrevocable 
nature of the punishment. No truth could be more evident or more prac- 
tically important than this, that an irrevocable punishment was incom- 
patible with the notion of a fallible tribunal. This was no fancifal 
hypothesis. It was a grim truth from which they could not escape. It 
appeared from the evidence taken by the committee whose report he 
held in his hand, that recently one personin every three years had suffered 
capital panishment whose innocence had been subsequently proved ; and 
that daring the last 50 years as many as 41 persons had been executed 
whose innocence had been discovered too late. It appeared that the 
| lives of as many as five innocent persons had been saved through the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Sheriff Wilde (as we understood.) Attention had recently 
been called to the case of Michael Howard, in Limerick, who had es- 
Upon the Legislature of England a deep and 
heavy responsibility rested, --a cry of innecent blood rose up against 
them. It was no forced glosson the words ‘‘ vengeance belongeth unto 
God,” to say that they formed a phrase of high importance in the present 
discussion. Vengeance belongeth alone to that tribunal whose decision 
could neither be questioned nor withstood. He well remembered that 
members of that House had often said murder could not be stopped 
without the aid of capital punishment; but such Honourable members 
were bound to show that no other punishment would be eflicacious,--— 
the onus probandi rested upon them. He conjured them to remember 
that the responsibility rested on their votes,—that with them rested the 
great blood-guiltiness of delay. In the present age we looked back with 
horror and wonder at the severities practised by our ancestors, and the 

next generation would regard with equal astonishment the legislators of 
these times. He hoped, however, that the period was not distant when 

the punishment of death would be abolished, and he doubted not that, 

in five years from that time, the world would look back with infinite 

surprise at the present state of the law. He hoped that the vote of that 
night would give the country an assurance that capital punishment would 
be speedily abolished. {Hear hear. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS, though he rejoiced at the reappearance inthat house 
of the noble lord who spoke last, yet differed from him on many points. 
Their attention had been called to the opinions delivered by more than 
one judge respecting the punishment of death. He did not inquire who 
put those questions; he did not ask whether any one put them being him- 
selfa judge; but he thought that such interrogatories must have proceede 
ed from one who had not well considered the responsibility of the judi- 
cial character. It was to be remembered that Scottish and Irish judges 
had given evidence on the subject, and their opinions were certainly in 
favour of retaining capital punishment in certain cases. They certainly 
were opposed to statutory changes in the law. Amongst the observations 
which fell from the noble lord there was a complaint against lawyers for 
mutilating the English language. He was surprised to hear a scholar like 
the noble lord say that ** kill” and “ execute’ might not be used as synony- 
mous. The highest authorities had so used them. Dryden had said— 

**Oh! Tyburn, couldst thou reason and dispute, 
Then couldst thou judge as well as execute ” ; 

There were some, but he was not one of those, who sought popularity by 

saying that the punishment of death ought to be maintained for the sake 

of example. He believed that neither his hon. friend the member for 

Dumfries, nor his right hon. friend the Secretary of State for the Home De- 

partment, who deprecated the discussion of the theological branch of the 

question in that assembly, would shrink from the application of the argu- 

ment in private life. Why, then, should they throw aside the argument 
which the word of God would supply in legislation? His hon, friend said 
last year that the rigours of the Levitical law had been softened by the 
humanizing influences of Christianity. He (Sir R. Inglis) contended, 
however, that God had not repealed that law which he gave to his own 
peculiar people, '‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ;” the reason assigned being, “for in the image ef God created he 
him.’ It was not laid down that the end aimed at was the peace of so- 
ciety, the prevention of crime, or the reformation of the criminal, but the 
Scriptures said that the shedding of man’s blood required the blood of man, 
“ for in the image of God created he him.” He was aware that these were 
solemn and sacred subjects, but they only became improper for discussion 
when they were either referred to in an improper manner, er were receiv- 
ed, which was certainly not the case in the present instance, in an impro- 
per spirit. From the earliest times our legislation had been built upon 
the Scriptures. Reference had been made to the horrible scenes which 
sometimes took place at public executions, but these scenes had no more 
to do with the punishment of death than the punishment of petty larceny. 
The punishment of death might be continued, though deprived of those 
characteristics of horror and incitements to vice which had been referred 
to by the hon, member for Stafford. Of late years the infliction of the 


punishment had been much less frequent than formerly He recollected 
the time when 25 persons were put to death in one week. He did not de- 
sire to see so sanguinary a system perpetuated ; but, trusting that the law 
would be mercifully administered, as he knew it wou!d be, he still believ- 


ed that the sword had not been committed to the magistrate in vain. 
When the extreme} penalty of death was not required, he was by no 
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means insensible to the value of measur one 
offenders. But the question of secondary punishment was like political 


economy ; every man’s hand was directed against his brother. Transpor- 
tation, solitary confinement, secret confinement, were all in turn applauded 
and condemned as secondary punishments. When his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Dumfries proposed to abolish the punishment of death, he ought to 
have stated what secondary punishment he proposed to substitute. His 
ight hon friend had referred to a punishment inflicted in Russia, not no 
minally death, though practically terminating 1n death in the generality 
of cases. Would his hon. friend propose that as a substitute? Would he 
ropose perpetual solitary confinement, or working in gangs in the streets 
in prison dresses ? Thinking that no sufficient reason had been shown for 
the abolition of the punishment of death, he concurred with Her Majesty’s 
Government in resisting the introduction of the measure. 7 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Bright, Mr. G. Thompson, and others took part in the 
debate, but the motion was lost by a vote of 122 to 66. 
-_oOo-OSO—™S 
LIBERTY IN FRANCE AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 
From the New York Express. ia) 

The French (or rather Paris, the cityof the French) seem to imagine 
that liberty bas but to be spoken into being to come, and to continue | 
The blouses and the gamins of Paris have decreed, “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” and lo! they imagine they are to come, as if covjarors 
spoke the word! The fond famcy is, that a mob in Paris, through the 
barricades of street paving stones and omnibuses, cin create, and that 
instanter, for all France—nay, for all Burope,—a state of well regulated 
Freedom like that of the United States, which has cost us two centuries 
of labour, study, and moral sanction! The dream may be a gloriousoae, 
but it must turn out all adream. ‘ 

It is a lamentable fact, buta fact full of admonition, that only one Re- 
ublic of any size or stature, exists on earth, and that is ours, There is 
edged up inthe peninsula of Italy a little species of a Republic, not 

larger than the island of Manbattan, the Republic of San Murino, pre- 
served by its very contempt:bility —and toece are among the mountains 
of Switzerland some cantons, that have had the semblance of Republican- 
ism about them,—bat the confederation of the United States of North 
America is the Republicof the Barth, and the only Republic that deserves 
the name. Mexico is but a Military Oligarchy. Freedom or Republicanism 
exist only in name among the Spanisn American States, Indeed, their 
civil wars, their military tyrants, then standing armies, their frequent re- 
volutions, and constant scenes of bloodshed, have brought discredit upon 
the name of Republics. Monarchists cite their bad conduct to confute our 
Repullican theories, The mischievous results of Republicanism there are 
daily quoted toshow the impossibility of its existing any where. These 
United States of America, then, stand alone, the splendid, glorious, tower- 
ing monument of successful Republicanism. Twenty millions of happy 
human beings show its possibility, and daily work out its splendid success- 
Here, our experiment cannot be frowned down. nor put down, nor liedown, 
It throws aloft its lights, high and bright, to illuminate all mankind, and to 
beckon on all mankind to Constitutional! Liberty, rational Equality, and all 
that is possible of Froternity. 

How important is it then, that such a nation as France, in the heart of 
Europe, should not mistake the lessons we have taught mankind, in any 
wild attempt to practise or to preachthem! How important, too, the fact 
should be impressed upon the Public mind, that Liberty is not the off- 
spring of mobs,—bnt a goddess whose favours are to,be won only by long 
devotion, and whose blessings are showered only upon those who first make 
themselves worthy of their reception. It is to inculcate such a sentiment, 
that we have taken our pen to write this article. 

Liberty in this country, the French should remember, very little dif- 
fers from British Liberty,—nay, in nothing, save its formsof imparting 
blessings, cr of restricting itseif from degenerating into licentiousness. 
We have abolished the hereditary part of the British system,—but it is a 
great question with our statesmen, whetherour Executive whom we call 
President, and whom an Englishman would call a King, is not more of 
an irresponsible monarch than Queen Victoria. Indeed. it is very cer- 
tain that a revolution in public opinion is not so quickly felt in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as in Great Britain,—and in the responsi- 
bility of the British Ministry upon the floor of Parliament, there is a 
bond of connexion between the people and the monarch, in the like of 
which we are far behind the British people. We have largely improv. 
ed upon the British Government in the cheapness of our Administration. 
We have passed wise laws for the diffusion of property, as much as was 
consistent wiih its rights. We are free from an union of church and state. 
We know no hereditary peerage. But if any one imagines, thatin this 
country he lives ina democracy, he is as iznorant as a heathen of its 
structure, its organization, its checks and balances, its restraints as, well 
as of all its contederative character. 

The Senate of the United States, in which is represented by its two 
Senators not the people at large, but a State, is just as far removed from 
the democratic principle asthe British House ol Peers, save in the one 
thing only, that the oflice is not hereditary —Indeed, it may be a ques 
tion whether two Senators representing a State like Delaware, having 
but ono vote in the Representative branch cf the Government, are any 
nearer being Represeutatives of the People then the Archtishop of Can- 
terbury, who becomes a Peer by being at the head of the Church. 
These two Senators, with a population that entitle them to but one man on 
the floor of the house of Representatives, are an offset for New York, en- 
titled to thirty-four men on that floor, and exert as much influence in pass- 
ing all laws, or in forbidding the passage of laws, Nay, more, there is no 
popular principle completely represented in the popular branch of thé Gov- 
ernment, that is, the House of Representatives. For every five slave; in 
the slave-holding States, three votes are given by the masters of those 
slaves. One half ofthe States of our Union are represented by this rule on 
the floor of the House. Hence, under it we see a white constituency in 
South Carolina or Louisiana electing by some six hundred voters a mem- 
ber of Congress that it takes some six thousand votersto elect in the non- 
slave holding Stetes. The President of the United States himself is elect- 
ed by this sortof aconstituency—No such thing, then, as universal suff 
rage is known in these United States. It is alla dream, where slavery 
exists. Hence, whenever, as in the Rhode Island Dorr war, or as in the 
Oregon fever against Great Britain, the universal suffrage democracy of 
the free States tends to danger or destruction, the conservative Oligarchy of 
Southern institutions arrests the tendeney, and democracy stands rebuked 
before this Oligarchy. But again, if in spite of all these checks, our peo- 
ple ever run riot, there is yet another Power as omnipotent as despotism, 
and before which every man in due deference bows, as if Omniscience had 
spoken. This Power that we speak of has no standing army, and is sur- 
rounded by no protecting Agis, save that of Public Opinion,—but its word 
is Law, and its decrees are irresistible. It knows no popular impulse, and 
acknowledges no popular origin, and is independent of all popularchanges. 
And yet the people as yet execute its decrees, and confess to its binding au- 
thority. This ‘Tribunal that we speak of, ofcourse, isthe Supreme Court 
of the United States-—the Tribunal of last resort. The Judges are appointed 
for life. They are independent of the President, who appoints them, and in- 
dependent of Congress, too. ‘They are thus removed from every temptation 
to be dishonest, and so their decrees inspire confidence and respect. They 
can abrogate Laws ofthe United States, if they pronounce them unconstitu- 
tional, and they etn set aside the Laws of the States of the Union, if they 
deem them unconstitutional, too. In short it is the high Court of Appeals 
in our Republic—the Tribunal of last resort,—and, in many respects, its 
powcrs are absolute over States and Governments, 98 well as over indivi- 
duals. Now, what of democracy is there in such a Government asours as 
this, that we have thus rapidly but truly sketched? But more; in our 
Biates where demoeracy does exist, the citizen 1s protected by the cons itu- 
tion of the United -States. No State can violate a contract.—No State 
Law is omnipotent enough forthat. The rights of property and of person 
are 2» safe, that Nothing bat revolution can destroy them. If the Statute 
Law fail,—if Public Opinion goes all wrong, the citizen is protected by 
the Common Law of England, ns expounded for centurics past, and recog: 
nized in the Courts of the United States. 

These, now, are the Secrets of the success of Republicanism in these 
United States, when Republicanism every where else has failed, and these 
are the pledges for our future glory, Aslong a3 we are faithful to the prin- 
ciples of our ancestors, so long Liberty is secure for us, and as much of 
Equality as is possible for the lot of man. But, what has been done in 
France, and how difftrently done, trom anything that we have attempted 
here ? The French have ann:hilated all their existing forms of government 
in an hour. ‘They have not attempted to improve upon them, and to 
liberalized them, as we did during and subs quent to our Sevelatian. 
They have given universel suffroge in an instant, and by a deeree, to men 
who, from never having been educated to the use of this ya'usble franchise 
can know nothing of its true value, They have n ‘ 


- 2 “tempered or restrain- 
ed its exercise by any of the numerous salatery prescr pions (hat have pre 
served us from excesses and harm. Indeed, the signs in France are. that 
the political Revolution is but a step towards a grand social jevolurion that 
Poetry, Astronomy and Pni'osophy have there in traini g. Theaxe is 
about being laid, it would seem, at the wry ronta of society, as well as of} 
monarchy. The workshvup, the family, and all the processes of labour ar 


ead 


designed for the reformation of 





to be eee upon by the Revolutionary Tribunals, as well as the 
form ot Government! Can such wild architects of Ruin have any suc- 
cess? We shall see. 


eee 


LATER INTELLIGENCE FROM EUROPE. 


The advices from Paris are of the 26th, three days later than received 
by the Hibernia; and London of the 25th, one day later. It is a remark- 
able fact that the Duchesse d’Orleans has only been absent sixty days 
{rom this port. : 
PRUSSIA. 


Galignani’s Paris Messenger of March 24 announced, on the authority 
of a telegraphic despatch from Metz, that a republic had been proclaimed 
at Berlin; and the same story was repeated in the Commerce of the 25th, 
as 0. official infurmation. 
the thing, as occurring so suddenly after the reconciliation between King 
and people, accounts from Berlin of the 22nd represent the capital as 


in a state of complete tranquillity, and the Universal Gazelte of Berlin, of 


the 23d, mentions several new acts of the King, totally inconsistent with 
the idea of any new difficulty. 

Captain Richardson reports that an excited and hostile feeling prevailed 
at Paris and Havre. The rich Were in apprehension of being killed 
daily by the poor; they had to close their doors and strongly bar them. 
The military were called out in Havre on the morning of the 27th for the 
purpose of stopping any outbreak that might take place.” 


From Galignani’s Messenger, March 25, 


The Provisional Government appears greatly embarrassed to know what 
system it can adupt to check the lists of votes at the elections. This isa 
maiter of great difficulty, for as every elector will have to inscribe as ma- 
ny names as there are to be deputies, there will be some millions of 
names inscribed. Thus, as there are about 300,000 electors in the de. 
partment of the Seine, and as there are 34 deputies to be returned, 
there will have to be, supposing all the electors to vote, 300,000 times 34 
names written, or in all 40,200,000. 


The Provisional Government however calculates that from 150,000 to 
200,000 citizens at most will take part in the elections, and that no can- 
didate can be elected without having abcut 35,000 or 40,000 yotes. The 
Government has charged a member of the Acad emie des Sciences to draw 
up a plan for checking the votes. 

The Moniteur publishes the following statement of the situation of the 
Bank of France, up to the evening of the 22d of March. 


ASSETS. 
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TS ey ee re S.A 
Cash at the branch banks...... ChOsreceee Cecescess WReeT! GU 
NOU ND cca dies au ds oO06 566é'segn+eub ease 9,743,050 96 
Bills becoming due in Paris, of which 36,817,577f. 81c. 

are from the branch banks...-......... 22. cccece 245,716,044 02 
Te 30 MO EME WOR oie dsb oose 555 cc ccece> 55,442,987 23 
AGVances Wh SOW ONE TBO... ooo 8 ccs ccccc ccc: 2,903,300 00 
Advances on public securities of France.........-.- 12,741,982 90 
Due from the branch banks on their notes in circulat’n 11,194,550 00 
FIORIOn CL TRD BOSRIVS TOBE 6 oon ns ccccds scccccccsesce 10,000,900 00 
Hentes GF Gisnoeeio TARAS. .06< oc cecccs cesece oscces 11,660,197 89 
Hotel and furniture of the bank................-.-- 4,000,000 00 
Interest in the branch bank at Algiers............-. 1,000,000 00 
Interest in the national discount bank...........-.- 200,000 00 
Billig protested. .. 2... ccnsceccccse cccpece cess coccee 2,704,274 15 
Bills arising from the sales of rentes to Russia yet to 

be recetVed .......- secce Didebncemeee Seley ayes 4 aye 1,377,887 75 
Expenses of administration....-....... eae eeeres 280,962 75 
DURNEIEE ccces 6086 sens 500056 ccegese an 17,128 08 

477,177,993f. 87c. 
DEBTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 

Capital ....cccccs -ccccne ccvccccecccece cosecces ce 67,000,000 00 
ee a eee rer e-ee------ 10,000,000 00 
A Oe. cnccce cseneeereceeseseabenrs 4,000,000 00 
Notes to bearer, in circulation..-.... vevcescccsssee 241,882,509 00 
Do, of the branch bank... 20... cece cocccncsccccce 11,194,750 00 
Do. to order (post bills)..........----..---------. 2,002,652 10 
Account current with treasury...--........--.-.-. 19,759,754 94 
Various accounts current......-.---+ -----+ ---+-e00- 77,272,963 49 
National Discount Bank—credit from bills discounted 1,039,709 35 
Bills payable at sight..---..-----.-----+-+--------. 8,043,100 00 
Re-discounts at the last half year.....-..-.-...-... 723,692 37 
Dividends anpaid .....0 .. .cccce on ccccns eens ce ccee 346,766 25 
Discount, interest and expenses.-....---+---------- 2,676,360 86 
Branch bank of Algiers—sum not yet employed in trea- 

sury bonds ...-.- .----- e220 eee n ee ene e ee ee ene eee 1,069,097 19 
Branch bank drafts to be paid.---.-.----------.+--- 1,017,198 47 
Sundries .. 22-2 ee ene cece ee ce ee ee cee e eee e teen woes 193,240 85 








477 ,177,003f. 87c. 

Tie Prefect of Police, M. Caussidiere, has published an appeal to the 
working classes to refrain from taking part in the promenades and de- 
monstrations which are made at night. He says that they are calculated 
to cause disquiet, and to enable the enemies of the republic to turn them 
to their own advantage. ’ ’ 

A deputation of foreigners resident in France have presented a petition 
to the provisional government, signed by 2000 persons of this description, 
praying that all foreigners who have been two years resident in this 
country, may, on a simple declaration of their wish for naturalization, be 
entitled to all the rights of French citizens. 

A considerable number of Germans and Belgians left Paris the day 
before yesterday by the Northern railroad to return to their native coun- 
try. 

The Provisional government bas passed a decree creating a special 
body of unarmed police to protect public order and property in the 
streets under the name of gardiens de Puris They are particularly 
charged with the task of watching over the public peace, and are to be 
in suffieient numbers to look each to the safety of from sixty to one hundred 
houses, A special tax, to be defrayed by the prepesitene and tenants 
paying upwards of 4000f. rent a year isto be leviedto keep up this 

ody. 

The Provisional Government has received a letter from Ab.del-Kader, 
dated the 15th ult, from which we extract the following passages, He 
says :— 

ch Citizen Ollivier, your delegate, came to me yesterday and informed 
me that the French are now uniled for one sole object, and have abolish- 
ed royalty, in order that France may be governed by the republic. I was 
rejoiced to hear this, for I have read in books that such a state of things is 
proper for nations, as it destroys injustice, and prevents the strong from 
oppressing the weak, and consequently ail become brothers.’’ 

‘Allading to his own position, he says : “I demanded of Gen. Lamoriciere 
to have me conveyed to Alexandria, in order that I might proce ed from 
that place to Mecca and Medina, and for this [ asked for his word as a 


———— 


But, apart from the extreme oq recog of | 


| things manifested by striking signs. 
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demonstration of the union between the authorities, the National Guard, 
and the people, wil!, says the Journal de Lot et Garonne, secure,the tran. 
quillity of the to wn, and the triamph of ideas of order and liberty in the 
department. 

The provisional government bas issued a decree ordering that, as two 
signatures are necessary for all bills presented to the natioaal discount 
banks to have money obtaiped on them, and as the greatest number of 
small traders and agriculturists cannot easily obtain the second name on 
their paper, a guarantee bank slull be established in each town where 
| @ national discount bank exists, for the parpose of serving as intermedi- 
| ate party between such bank aud the traders.—The capital of the guar- 
|antee bank is to be raised by joint stock companies, and in no case is to 
| be less than 100,000f. The busiuess of these guarantee banks is to pro- 
cure for small traders the discount of their bills on sufficient security in 
goods, warrants on bonded goods, &c., being given by the parties de. 
manding assistance. 
| The provisional government, taking into consideration the present em 
| barrassments of commerce, has issued a decree making a temporary re- 
joe in the expense of protesting bills, registration dues, and the 

emoluments attached to those documents. The reduction amounts to 
| about 35 per cent. 
| ‘The provisional government has decreed that work ia the prisons shall 
be suspended, and that the contracts now existing with respect to it shall 
be rescinded, the contractors receiving an indempily from the State, if 
, called for. 
| About 400 of the Poles living at Paris assembled to form the first col- 
umn for returning to their own country, They have written to their 
countrymen in the provinces to join them either at Paris or at Strasburg. 
| They have made aa appeal to the republic of France for a supply ef 
rms. 
| The official returns of the foreign commerce for the first two months 
| of the year show that up to the present time the amount of business has 
! mot been considerably diminished The customs’ receipts, it is true, have 
been reduced, but many articles of first consumption show an increase ; 
| as for instance cotton, castings, coals, zinc, lead, oleaginous seeds, nitrate 
| of soda, &c. A number of others present some deficit, and in particular 
‘sugar. The exports of wines, braudies, and salt have greatly increased ; 
| there has also been an improvement in woollen and linen cloths, but a 
| considerable diminution in refiued sugar. As to the amount of naviga- 
| tion, it has fallen off, but the decline in this item is the natural conse- 
| quence of the slackening iu the arrival of grain, which at the correspond- 
| ing period of last year was so considerable, The difference besides ap- 
plies principally to foreign flags. 

M. Thiers has issued an address to the electors of the department of 
the Bouches du Rhone, who had offered him their suffrages at the ap- 
, proaching elections. We extract the principal passages from this letter. 
M. Thiers says :— 

“ ] thank you, gentlemen, for the souvenir which you have been so 
good as to entertain of me, and of the services which I have endeavour- 
ed to render France, during eighteen years of my public life. I believe, 
in fact, that I have as mach rigu: as my competitors to be chosen by the 
department in which I was born. Perhaps I have given some distinction 
to the deputation of the Bouches du Rhone; butl have certainly served 
withardent patriotism the cause of order, of liberty, of national great- 
ness. 

“ Itis very true that [ neither desired nor wished for the republic ; for, 
in my opinion, constitutional monarchy was sufficient to secare us a 
large share of liberty ; and the state of England, during the last two cen- 
turies, seemed to mw a destiny not to be disdained by any country. Pro- 
vidence has decided otherwise ; [ incline myself before its decrees ; and, 
thoughI am ready to resist all tyranny, I will never resist the force of 
I, therefere, accept the Republic, 
a any arrieve pensee, but | do not mean to disavow any part oi my 
ife.” 

M. Ollivier, the commissary of the government at Marseilles, has or- 
dered by a decree dated the 20:h that the notes of the Bank of Marseilles 
shall be received as legal money by public deparimeats and by private 
individuals; thatuntil farther orders the bank shall be relieved from the 
necessity of reimbursing its notes; that the amount of issues shall uot ex- 
ceed 25,000,000 fr. ; and that the bank may issue notes of 50fr. 


SPAIN. 


A Madrid letter of the 20th of March states, as does also the Siglo, of 
Madrid, that Mr. Bulwer has presented an official note to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, declaring that the English Cabinet maintains its protest against 
the marrisge of the Duke de Montpensier notwithstanding the rece nt 
events inFronce. The letter addsthat Mr. Bulwer was to leave Madrid in 
afew days for Paris. 
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HANOVER. 

His Majesty, the 19th March, cent an official notification to the Burgher 
Guard that he had dismissed Privy Councillor Falke from his post im the 
cabinet.—Had not his Majesty taken this step, it would assuredly have been 
demanded. 

The Burghers have completely maintained the pence of the city to-day. 
By their desire, no soldier isto appear, unless the burghers themse!ves 
should require their assistance, 

The King ot Hanover has conceded all the demands of his people, has 
been obliged to submit (o the hitter necessity of calling to the Min'#:ry, 
Stube, the liberal deputy of Ossabrick, who, for refusing to abet his Mejes- 
ty in the arbitrary measnies which he adopted on his accession, wes prose- 
cuted and imprisoned for several years, 

The following is the King’s proclamation to his faithfal people.— 

“ Hanoverians! In answer to many representations which have reach- 
ed me, [have already abolished the censorship of the press, permitted 
the publication of the proceedings in the Estates, recognized the right of 
association, granted the desired amnesty, and restoration of rights to all 
who have been condemned for political offences--a concession which | now 
by these presents expressly declare—with regerd to several other points 
promised farther consideraiion ; but I can do nothing more until the Es- 
tates of the Kingdom are assemb'ed, with which view I have given orders 
that by the timethey meet all necessary preparatory measures shall have 
been taken. 

“In particular, [ will, under the now essentially altered position of all 
Germany, lay before the Estates pronosals for a change in the constitution 











of the country, whieh change shall be based upon the responsibility of the 
Ministry to the country, and upon the unionof the Royal Treasury with 
that of the country, 

**T exhort you allto await calmly the developments of events, and to 
avoid the disturbance of legal crdes. 
* Hanover, March 20, ‘‘ ERNEST AUGUSTUS.” 

AUSTRIA. 

The Vienna Gazette, of the 181h March, announces officially the ap- 
pointment of Count Colloredo Waldsee, as Minister for Foreign Affairs 5 
Baron de Pillorsdorf, as Minister of the Interior; and Baron Kubec, as 
Minister of Finances. Count Stadion is President of the Aulick Chamber, 
and Counts Kollowrat and Harting are Ministers without portfolios. The 
Archduke Stephen is appointed Viceroy of Hungary. Great retrenchments 
in the public expenditure are prom‘sed by the new ministry. 

BAVARIA. 





Frenciman. This he gave me in a letter iv Arabic, which he signed in 
Frencb. When this letter reached me, and in the conviction that the word | 
of the French was sacred, | surrendered to him. Ifhe had said, “I cannot | 
promise what you ask,’ [should not havesurrendered. I felt certain that the | 
word of the French was solid, even if given by a private soldier. Things ar e 
now changed, and this conviction has vanished, I supplicate you to do me 
jus-tice, and to transform my sadness into joy and happiness. I fear thai 
some of you may think that I should return to A!geria and revive 
troubles. This is imposeible, and can never happen.Do not doubt what I say 
on this subject, any more than you would doubt if I were dead, for I placed 
myself among the number of thedead, My sole desire is to go tu Mec. 
ca and Medina, there tostudy and adore God to my last hour.” 

For some days past, says the Journal de Lot et Garonne, » club, which 
pretended to consist of the only true and veritable republicans of the 
town of Agen, had installed itselfin the salons of the Prefecture. The 
club declared that it would remain ex parmanence until after the elec- 
tions: but as it contained a great number of disorderly porsons, created 
fear among the population, and to a certain extent embarrassed the com- 
missaries of the government, the authorities directed that it should not be 
allowed to exist. Qn the 17th the peace of the town being threatened 
by some turbulent persons M. Berard, the commissary, caased the rappe/ 
to beat. 

Immediately all the respectable citizens and the National Guard, the 





laiter upward of twelve handre! in number, turned oat, and a portion 
of the National Guard, v.ith a company of the line, and other furces, were 
mide to oceupy the Prefecture. ‘The rest of the National Guards assem. 
bled on the Place du Palais, and M. Berard passed along th eir ranks 
accompanied by the commandant. He was grehted with a warm en 
thusiasm. Inashort epeech he ertied on them to assist him in mein- 
taining order. About a bundred working men joined the Natio nal Guards, } 


saying (batihey{were honest men, and they desired tu act with{hem. This 


A letter from Munich of the 2ist March, (at 5 in the morning,) which 
we find in the Augsburgh Gazette, says :—* King Louis has abdicated.— 
The Prince Roya! ascends the throne under the name of Maximilian II.— 
The news of the King’s abdication produced an extraordinary sensation, 
It is said that King Louis could not make up his mind to effect the promis< 
ed reforms, particularly to have a responsible Ministry.” __ 

The National says :—* News of the abdication of the King of Bavaria 
was yesterday brought by the telegraph. He intends, it is said, to retire 
into Sicily to repose himseif afier his stormy reign. This news was by 
no means unezpected; for the King of Bavaria some time azo announeed 
his intention to resign the throne, and therefore, it is more Ahan probable 
that the late riots in Manich have only hastened the execution of his deter- 
mination.” 

A letter from Munich of the 19th, in the Augsbureh Gogette, says that 
the King was about to open the States onthe 23d. There is no notice io 
this letter of any intention of the King to abdicate, 

RUSSIA. 

The contents of the private letiers received this afternoon from St. Pe- 
tersburg po:sess considerable interest. It is said that the anger of the 
Emperor at the recent events in France is excessive, and that he declares 


he will hold no communication with that country. The reserve of the 
army (about 400,000 men) is ordered to be immediately raised, and to bo 
complete by the Ist of April, and the guards are to hold themselves in 
readiness to march to Poland cn the shortest notice. In every branch of 
the War Department, in fact, aciivily prevails, and ail the regular cavalry, 
Cossacks, Tartars, Kalmucs and Bashkirs. are ordered to assemble on the 
Western frontiers. 

At these dates, however, liitle was known of the course taken by Fag- 
land, Prussia, and other powers, and hence it is probable apon the receipt 


of later advices the ardour of the Emperor may have subsided. With re- 
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. i i i h alteration. Ex- 
business, it is mentioned that there is not muc } 

~~ continue very low, and gold is expected to be sent to this country. 


imes, March 25. 
—Londen Tienes, Bar GENOA. 


oment of going to press we were assured that a great 

a “had taken eee at Genoa, and that it had detached itself 
om Sardinia, with the project of contributing to the foundation of 
an Italian unity with a Republican form of Government.—Patrie, March 


24, MILAN. 


The Opinione of Turin, of the 20th March, publishes the following news 
from the Novara, dated the 19th: Milan is insurged, and in a state of 
siege. The gates are closed and the battle rages within. ‘The people have 
made themselves masters of five pieces of cannon, and the report of the 
artillery was heard up to 11 o’clock last night. Five thousand Lomellines 
are on their way to Milan to assist their brethren. 

The same journal adds—* At half past 6, P. M. we learn that the Go- 
vernment is in the hands of the Milanese; Cazat is President, and the tri- 
eolour waves on the Government Palace. Yesterday all the fanctionaries 
had abandoned Milan. The centre of the movement was in the Broletto. 
The gendarmerie and firemen fraternized with the people. The Hungarians 
have shown themselves friendly to the people, who cried, ‘ Viva] Unghens. 
The cannonading of the castle began yesterday at 5, and lasted till I, P. 
M. Allthe public edifices are in the hands of the people. The Cama- 
sina, Valtellina, and Bergamo, are said at this moment to be in open insur- 
rection. : 

It is said, also, that the Swiss corps francs have crossed the frontier, and 
that the Viceroy had been made prisoner, near Brescia, by a battalion of 
Italian grenadiers. We learn from Vigevano that the Hungarian cavalry 
took part with the Milanese—for, having received orders to prevent the 
entranee of the country people, they allowed them to enter in shoals. Last 
night, at 8, all the tocsins of the villages on the Piedmontese frontier were 
sounding the alarm. The insurrection is general at this moment through- 
out the Lombardo—Venetian Kingdom. rs 

Other letters confirm that the Viceroyal palace is in the hands of the 
people, and that the papers, furniture, &c. had been thrown into the court 
to be burnt. The guards, who had tried to resist, had been massacred or 
dispersed. The King of Sardinia, immediately on receiving the intelligence 
from Milan, assembled his Ministers, and a long consuliation took place. 
Several Estafettes soon after left the War office with orders for the forma- 
tion of three corps of observation on the frontiers of Tieno and Po, and the 
organization of volunteer corps at Chivasso, Casale, and Novi. 


—_— ——— 
LATER INTELLIGENCE. 


By the Sarah Sands. 
The news from abroad continues to be of a very exciting character, 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


The difficulties of the Provisional Government are increasing from day 
today. Panic onthe Bourse, declining revenus, distarbancee in the de- 
partmenis, a turbulent people, military insubordination, and foreign depa- 
tations asking for assistance to revolucioniz: the world, are a few of their 
troubles. The sovereign psople show no disposition to return to industrital 
pursuits, capital is leaving the country, and a war of classes appears im- 
minent. The Government has postponed the 

Grnerit Exvection.— Of representatives until the 23d of April, and the 
meeting of the Assembly until the 4th of May, The following exp sition 
of the motives of the Executive was published in the Moniteur on Mon- 
day :— 

“ Citizens,—You have known—you have appreciated, the motives 
which induced the Provisional Government to delay until the 5th of 
April the elections of the officers of the National Guard, That necessary 
adjournment will not allow the elections for the representatives of the 
people to commence until the 9th. * * The Provisional Government 
has, therefore, in consequence of physical difficalties, decided to postpone 
the day of the general elections to the 23d of April, and the meeting of 
the Assembly to the 4th of May. Itis for you, citizens, to complete the 
generous work which you have undertaken. The Kepublicis founded,; 
no intrigue, no senseless atiempt, will prevail against it. The people 
decree it ; it will know how todefend what it has so valiantly achieved. 
Let it organize itself on wide bases; let the next constituiion introduce 
into the institutions and into the laws the great priciples of our revolu- 
tion ; let your choice, citizens, prepare the reign of liberty, of equality, 
and of fraternity. Thanks to your co-operation, citizens, the Provisioual 
Goveroment has up to this time been able to support the burden of public 
affairs. It does not wish it, it cannot delay for an hour the moment at 
which it will deposit the power into the hands of the sovereign author-r 
ty, which is alone capable of responding to the wishes of France—which 
is alone strong enough to guide the destinies of the Republic in those 
paths ‘into which the magnanimois impulsion of the people has led 
them. Do not, therefore, citizens, lose any time in discussing ideas and 
men; letthe latter, be, by their principles, their virtue, their love of ; 
country, the trae representatives of the people, and Europe will hail the 
uew Assembly with the same enthusiasm which everywhere welcomes 
the revolution which the people have made, and which the most powerful 
of propagandisms—that which is inspircd by admiration—engenders.” 


FINANCE. 


The public finances continue in a most unsatisfactory condition. An 
ordonnance issued oa Sunday extended the operation of the decree sus - 
pending cash payments of the Bank of France, and giving forced circula- 
tion to its notes, to the departmental banks of Lyons, Bordeaux, Rouen, 
Nantes, Lisle, Marseilles, Le Havre, Toulouse, and Orleans. Each of 
these establishments is required, on the other hand, to keep its papyr 
circulation within the following prescribed limits, and to publish bal- 
ance-sheets twice a week :— 


* For the Bank of Lyons, 20 miliions of francs; Rouen, 15 millions 
Bordeaux, 22 millions; Nantes, 6 millions; Lisle, 5 millions ; Marseilles, 
20 millions; Havre, 6 millions; Toulouse, 5 millions; Orleans, 3 
millions.” 

Their notes are, of couree, declared to be a legal tender within their 
respective departments. ’ 


Paris, Friday, 5 o’clock, Mareh 31.—It is again confidently stated to- 
day that the provisional government is most auxious to make the Bank of 
France advance it a considerable sum—say about £2,000,000 sterling— 
on deposite of treasury bills. 

The news from the provinces is very bad ; serious disturbances are tak- 
ing place in many towns, and [ understand by a letter from Toulouse, 
om the southern provinces are not disposed to submit to the dictation o 

aria, 

_ A vast crowd is still assembled around the offices of the Presse, the vi- 
cinity of which is guarded by a number of the compositors and employes, 
armed with bayonets. The exasperation of the pecple agaiust the paper 
0g the increase. They have this afternoon svized the copies of the 
Presse from the hawkers ia the streets, and torn them to pieces. 

Most important events have occurred in Lombardy. At Milan, after 

ve days’ fighting, the Austrian troups have beva compelled to retire 
frow the city with heavy loss. The King of Sardiaia has marched to as- 
sist the Milanese—thus declaring war against Austria—and the lastreport 

Was, thathe had been proclaimed King of Italy at Milan. 

a... yavoment commenced at Milanimmediately on the receipt of the 
eee tae revolution at Vienna. We are yet without any direct or con. 
a 'Ve account of the struggle, and we are forced to copy such informa- 
foll 48 We ean find ia the Italian and Marseilles journals, We find the 

on ina Marseilies paper of the 23d:— 

- = Milan, on the 18th inst., the people, armed with sticks, seized 
soldier military post at the Palace of the Governor, and some of the 
a ty were killed. The tricoloured Italian banner was hoisted on the 
Yara The municipal body and the archbishop harangued the victo- 
coala to from the balcony in the same palace, but their speeches 
cubes : heard in consequence of the confusion. Barricades were 
the Brides Pages in the streots leading to the Palace, 1s far as 
ticade be t. Damions. The first carriage that served to forra a bar- 
nell. The tat of the Vice-President of the Government, General O'Don- 

streets were in an instant unpaved. Nota soldier was to be 


—E 
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tica at Vienna. After reading the despatch he struck his forehead, and 
proceeded on his journey. This news produced an extraordinary sensa- 
tion at Piedmont. Several Cabinet Councils were held. A battery of 
artillery left Turin on the 20th for Vercelli, escorted by the 14h Regi- 
ment of Infantry, a portion of which was to proceed to Novara and an 
other to Mortara. The Civic Guard frateraized with the troops previous 
to their departure. A deputation of Milanese, amongst whom was C. 
Lucchini, came to demand assistance. The Council of Ministers assem- 
bled, and resolved to send off without delay all the disposable force to- 
wards Lombardy. The expedition was to be commanded by the Duke 
of Savoy. The Piedmontese journals state that Lombardy had offered 
itself to Piedmont. 


IRELAND. 


The Dublin Evening Packet, of Thursday. ee an alarming account of 
the sate of Ireland. We take from it the following extracts :— 

On every side we hear of insurrectionary preparations. Signal fires, 
their origin and motive beinga mystery, are simultaneously lighted on 
the hills of Tipperary, Clare, and Limerick. Confederate Clubs hold 
their sittings from night to night, and their members are arming them~ 
selves. [tis generally circulated—and such rumours do not arise with- 
out foundation—that the people are largely engaged in the manufacture. 
of various kinds ef offensive weapons. Rifle clubs, avowedly to obtain 
Gexterity in the use of fire-arms, are establishing, not ouly in the provin: 
ces, but in this city, under the nose of the Execative. The following ad- | 
Vertisement from this day’s Freeman is pretty significant evidence of this | 
startling fact :— 

“RIFLE CLUB. 

“A goneral meeting of this body will take place at its spacious shoot- 
ing galleries, 42, New street, on this evening (Thursday), at eight o’elock 
Citizens desirous of becoming members are invited to attend. 

‘‘Anprew ENGLisi. 
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O1ED—In Charleston. 8. C., on the ist of March, efter » short illness, ORIN MIL- 
LER PECK in the 27th year ot his age, of the house of Miller, Chamberlain & Peck, 
of that city, and youngest son of the late Ezra M. Peck, of Lyme, Ct. 


xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-2. 
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By the Duchesse d’Orleans, one ofthe French packet line, intelligence from 
the continent of Europe has reached us two or three days later than previous 
advices. A condensed view of the news will be found among our extracts. 

The most startling intelligence is the reported revolution in Prussia, with 
the dethronement of the King, and the establishment of a Republic. These 
events are said to have taken place at Berlin itself, but there is abundant 
reason to doubt their authenticity. The previous advices left not only Ber- 
lin, but Germany and Austria, generally tranquil, the people being satisfied 
with the concessions and reforms granted ; and asthe new intelligence is 
only a day later, it is scarcely possible to attach any decided importance to it. 
The Boston steamer is near at hand, which will test the truth of these revo- 
lutions. 

From Hanover we learn that the fashionable reform has taken place there 
also. Wegivethe Proclamation of King Ernest Augustus. He was for- 
merly Duke of Cumberland in England, and succeeded his brother, William 
the Fourth, on the throne of Hanover in default of male issue—the salique 
law prevailing in Hanover. King Ernest is not unpopular among his Hano- 
verian subjects, but the demand for reform is general throughout Europe, 








“ There will be a day meeting on Sunday next, April 2, at two o’clock, 
-m,” 


and his Majesty is only getting a taste of the prevailing epidemic. Such 


An Irish Polytechnic Institute has becn organized in the heart of our | reforms were wanted, and the time for granting them has arrived. They 


city, one of the rules of which is— e 


‘** That a section be formed, which shail devote itself to the stndy of the | 


oretical military science.” 

A ran upon the savings’ banks on Monday last,.drew £3,000 from these 
depositories in Limerick, and notice was given for the withdrawal of £5, 
000 more in that city on Monday next. 


the Mitchell war doctrines. There are 30,000 disciplined troops now in 
Ireland ; and the English journals contain intelligence that orders have 
been dispatched from the War-office, commanding the immediate embarka- 
tion for this city of large bodies of troops. The unoccupied portions of that 
vast building, the Linen Hall, have been fitted up as barracks. Several 
houses in Great Ship-street have been taken for a similar purpose, and it is 
understood that two additional war steamers are expected in Kingstown 


harbour. 
PRUSSIA. 


' The account received yesterday,via Paris, of new outbreaks at Ber- 
lin, was without foundation, uuless such may be called the fact that the 
King had been called on for new pledges of his sincerity, and had yield- 
ed to the call. 

The ship John R. Skiddy, hence, arrived in the Mersey just before 
the Sarah Sands left. 

The packet ship, New World, Kuight, arrived at Liverpool, 30th ult. 
from N-w York. 

The ships Andrew Foster, Howes, and Caleb Grimshaw, Hoxie, have 
also arrived at Liverpool—both arrived out on the same day. 

The ‘ Merchant’s Traders’ Ship Insurance Co. of London have failed 
The liabilities are estimated at £120,000, all being losses in sea risks. 

Hanover.—The King had completed his new Cabinet by the appoint- 
ment to its head of M. Strove, for years past the boldest advocate of re- 
form, and consequently the most obnoxiuus to the King. 

Bavaria.—The new King had comneaced his reign with extremely 
liberal professions and promises. His police was active in the pursuit 
of Lola Montez. 

Dexmarx,—Constitutional reforms have been demanded here too, and 
the King, resisting, had called on his royal cousin of Prussia for assist- 
ance. But the King of Prussia answered that he could not interfere. 

A letter from Hamburg, of March 24, says that hostilities between 
king and people have commenced. 

A Provisional Government having been formed in Kiel, one of the Hol- 
stein provinces, and an attack by the Danish troops upon Holstein being 
looked for, the King of Prussia had ordered troops to the frontier, to see 
that German territory was not violated. 


Horianp.—A temporary Adminisiration had been formed end the peo- | 


ple of Amsterdam were quieted. Revolationary movements, however, 
were still instigated by portions of the press, and the civil and military 
authorities were on the alert. 

The Dake had fled. 


Mopens.—Insurrection here too. The Hungarian troops refased to act 
against the people, and the Duke took to flight. 


Parma.—A general rising of the people. 


Venice.—A Provisional Government formed— independence of Aus- 
tria declared—and a republic proclaimed. 


LomsarvYy.—The king of Sardinia had sent 40,000 men to join the 
Milanese insurgents; afteswards he placed himself at the head of this 
army and marched to Milan, where he was proclaimed King of Sardinia 
and Lombardy. 

The Austrian troops evacuated the citadel of Milan on the night of 
March 22nd, and returned to Mantua, Verona and Piacenza. 


Po.anp.—Telegraphic accounts say that a revolution in Poland broke | 


out at Warsaw, the inhabitants rising as one man against the Russian 
atrison. The troops retired to cne of the adjacent forts and thence 
ombarded the city. which was reduced to ashes. 
The revolution was extending throughout Poland, but apparently with 
divided counsels, some declaring for union with Prussia, others for the 
kingdom of Poland. 


France.—The Provisional Government has yielded to Ledru-Rollin and 
his legion of men in blouses, and postponed the elections for the National 
Assembly for a fortnight. 

Louis Blane’s commission had arranged its plan for establishing a system 
of national industry—eomprising workshops, to be opened by the State, 
with division of profits, &c. 

The Provisional Government had supplied the whole people with thea- 
trical amusements, gratis. 

The commercial and financial difficulties are still increasing. 

A revolutionary expedition from Paris, composed of Frenchmen and 
Belgians, had marched into Belgium to proclaim the Republic there, but 
no sooner had it crossed the frontier than the Belgian forces gave them a 
salute with artillery which put them to flight in wild disorder, and they 
were s€€n nO more. 

The expedition was disavowed beforehand by Lamartine. 

There had been disturbances in several of the Provincial towns, such 
as Lyons, Amiens, Roven, &e., got up by ruffians with mereenary ob- 
jects, but the authorities succeeded in repressing them, and order was in 
process of restoration. 

The Bank of Bordeaux has given notice that for the present its terms 
of discount will be 5 per cet. for paper upon Paris, and 4 per cent. for 
paper upon Bardeaux. Money continued extremely scarce. 

The Provisional Government was seeking to borrow fifty millions of 
franes from the Bank of France. The effect on monetary affairs was de- 
pressing. 

La Presse, M. de Girardin’s paper, had come out in strong and decided 
Opposition to the Provisional Government; some angry feelings were 


exciled, but no violence had been committed against the paper or its edi-| 


tor. 

The Provisional Government wat making large military preparations. 
Formidable bodies of troops were daily marching to Dijon, whieh was made 
the central military station. The Presse says that three camps, forming 
a disposable force of 100,000 men, are to be established, 





seer, ordi ; : A meeting of the Privy nel was held at Dublin on the 20th of 

whic According to the Concordia, the people captured the artillery! yy, 6h « ge Digee Prvy Cou ’ : sale Asscige 

ri _ had been planted in front of the Gethatival end Paleco. Tho bers... + ren the subject of consideration was the propricty of patting into 

ne ota ee completed daring the night of the 13th, and, on the morn- furce the Irish coercion act in the « ty of Dublin, and other le @: cites. 

the wh nw ray the fasillede and cannonade commenced and continued Betctum — A» attempt at d's’: b n'e wes made at Bruss 1; on the nizht 
hole day ons en . 4 2 > ’ fe « : A 

thrown { ay , Pn Cc oatian regimen? was partly destroyed by projectiles of Sunday, March £0. but itut y failed, being easily suz pessid by the 

The sak wiadows and the roofs of the houses. police, aided by citizens. 

, +08 peasants arrived by thanaande Ff, ‘ . ah : 

the tocein was rune j of 7 08 — from the neighbouring country, and | Av.ta1y—All was qniet at Vienna, the submission of the Imperial 

Tetired into the insite bie Feary pi a gg tadetsky is said ei her to have! Gover;meit to thee nands of tn p» pe being comp: e an! sati f 

7th with phir carota _ lhe Viceroy departed from Milan on the! tory 

terly, ogee, Srcorted by filty gendarmes. He wept bit-| Th: Au: @) embassador fl d (rom Rome when news cf :! einsurre: ion 


hij 
Un his way he met the cuurier bringing a9 account of the 


tusurrec. | 


at Milan avy vd. 


Such a panic indicates more for- | 
cibly than words can express, the snirit that is abroad. Nor are the author- | 
ities idle observers of the premmon’ or 7 heavings of the infatuated dupes of | 


can, too, ifthe people be moderate, be yielded without danger. Ernest has 
removed the censorship of the press, pardoned all those imprisoned for politi- 
cal offences, and called together the States, or Parliament of the Kingdom, 
whose proceedings are hereafter to be made public. To such rational 
changes no reasonable person can object. 

There is not much information from England, the accounts being only 
one day later. ‘The country, however, is perfectly tranquil; and intelli- 
gence from Ireland is not unfavourable. The public securities continued 
| firm, and Consols closed on the 25th of March at 81 3-8, 

The health of Lord John Russell is said tobe restored. It is a fortu- 
nate coincidence, perhaps, that a Whig ministry is in office at this time. 
The liberal party canno: complain so loudly and unreasonably, and the 
conservative party will give its support to any safe government in any 
time of common danger. It is fortunate, moreover, that parliament is in 
session, and ready to take up any measure for the welfare of the country. 
This of course gives confidence and reliance to the people. 

Wo hear nothing more of the probable returnof Sir Robert Peel to 
power. He isnot, we apprehend, anxious to reassume the cares of of- 
fice, nor will he be found again in any cabinet unless called for by th® 
general voice of the people. Should, however, any serious difficnity 
beset the country, should the financial department become alarmingly 
embarrassed, he would be looked to as the only person who could safely 
extricate the nation from her difficulty. In such a time of common per- 
il, the Tories would forget their anger and interpose uno obstacle to 
his return to office, 9s be is unquestionably the first man in the kingdom 
in all legislative and administrative functions. The existing parliament 
would, we think, give him a majority if her majesty really found it ne- 
cessary to recall him to her couneils. 

We can predict nothing with regard to Frauce ; but we once more re- 
| gret that the regency was not saved, for we have little confidence in a 
| government created as that of France has been. All eyes are turned to 

the National Assembly, which is to heal all divisions, and to make all 
new, happy, and prosperous. We shall be glad te sce such results spring 
| from a legislative body elected upon the broadest principles of popular 
| suffrage, from among the most excitable and enthusiastic people of 








| Europe. 
LATER INTELLIGENCE. 

By the steamer Sarah Sands, which sailed on the 3d from Liverpool, 
we have London papers to the Ist inst. 

The whole continent of Europe is in commotion, and we read of ro. 
thing but emeutes, changes of government, &c. The reported news ty 
the Duchesse d Orleans, of the dethronement of the King of Prussia, and 
the establishment ofa republic, proves to be without foundation. 

There is nothing to give us satisfaction in the state of affairs in France. 
Turbulence and discord are followed by the greatest emberrassments in 
all commercial and monetary matters. Lamartine endeavours to guide 
the storm, but it is feared that Ledra Rollin is gaining the ascendancy 
in the French Provisional Government, in consequence of his influence 
with the masses, The elections, by the address of Rollin, have been 
postponed a fortnight. 

In Bogland the public mind was aneasy but not disturbed; still men 
like Mr. Wakley were busy. This gentleman had, in his capacity asa 
| member of Parliament, presented a petition to the House of Commons 
| praying the abolition of the House of Lords. Sir Robert Inglis protested 


| against such a petition being received. After some debate the petition 


| was ordered to lic on the table—that is knocked in the head, 

| The state of Ireland is alarming, as it is ascertained that the manufac- 
| ture of pikes is going on extensively. It is possible that some blood- 
| shed will ensue in that unhappy country, although we fervently pray 
| for tranquillity. The government is fully prepared for any e nergen>y 

‘and the troops may be relied on. 

| Parliament had transacted but little business. England, indeed, seems 
to stand with folded arms watching the progress of the great moral tem- 
| pest that surrounds her. She is, however, firm, and we doubt not se- 
| cure in her insular position and her upright and constitutional govern- 
| Phe Provisional Government of France postponed the elections by de- . 
cree, assigning as a reason, it will be seen, “ physical causes !” 

| The Austrian troops have been driven from Milan. The King of Sar- 
| dinia throwing his forces into the Scale. The Italians generally seem 
bent on expelling the Austrians from their peniusula. 

The state of Hungary is much unsettled, and a total severance and 

| declaration of independence of the Crown of Austria is perhaps rot far 
| distant. Austria proper, however, is tranquil. 

| Russia is arming, 28 is natural, and any movement of consequence, in 
| Poland will bring down her legions from the North. 





| 

| We comply with the request made by an “ Old Subscriber” to copy 
' femthe New York Express, of the 18th, an article on the present state 
| of politics. That article has been followed by another in tho same jou-na l 
| of Thursday, indicating the deep interest felt by the writer in the exist- 
ing attitude of the political world. 

| Qae ofthe main objects of the author of these lucubrations is to show 
| that a nation does not, by merely putting the mantle of republicanism on, 
| clothe itself with all the attributes of self government. There is some- 
hing necessary besides the nama, and that even in the government of the 
Uaired States, there are certain checks and halances that tend to restrain 


i i ahi ° 
the excessive exaberance of popular will, and to m ike the machine of 
Tho composition 





| government work smoothly, steadily, and efficiently. 
conserva- 


of the Senate of the United States he points to as one of thes? 
ive it stability and 


tive elements of hs American constitution, which g 
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fie Albion. 
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grandeur. The United States Court he »lso cites as another of the va- 
luuble safeguards, it being the grand Court of Appeal, and its judges be- 
ing appointed for life, and independent of the executive of the country. 
Our contemporary furthermore, in his article of Tharsday, shows that the 
two really popula governments of the earth are Great Britain and the 
United States, and that the caases of this success are the checks and bal- 
ances which re incorporated with their political systems, and the ed- 
acated condition of the people of the two countries as compared with 
other nations. 


the habit of pointing out that the business of self-government was one 


that must be learned; and that it was impossible for a people just freed | 


from the tyranny of absolute rule, or just emerging from barbarism, all 
at once to become expert ia the most difficult of all tasks—that of uniting 
and restraining themselves ; and hence that it was unwise for a people to 
trust themelsves at once to such a powerfal ordeal. The example of the 
Spanish republics is sufficieat to show this, for out of the six or eight repub- 
lics established in that vast region on the overthrow of the Spanish power, 
we cannot point to one which has not been the victim of cruel, remorse 
less, and bloody civil discords and revolutions. Any military chief, then, 
who can luy his hands on money has no difficulty in drawing about him 
a band of desperate men, who are ready for any enterprize or vutrage— 
who will point their swords alikereadily to a foreign foe, or to (he bosom 
of their own coantry. Spain lef t her colonies powerful and rich, teeming 
with resources, enjoying a brilliant climate and a fertility of soil past all 
calculation. They are now poor and weak ; their agricultare neglected, 
their resources lying dormant, and their trade reduced to a nullity, Yet 
all these countries copied the exact form of government adopted on the 
accomplishment of the revolution of 1776; all worked by the same rule, 
adopted the same maxims, and established the same principles; yet one 
alone has been successful. The causes of this exception are to be found 
in the superior education and intelligence of the people of the United 
States, and the long practice they had had in the art and practice of self 
government before the royal authority was taken away. 

The early settlers of North America brought with them the Anglo- 
Saxon virtues ; they brought with them the principles of British feedom, 
and came armed with royal charters which conferred on them the power 
of making their own laws, and placing on themselves such restraints as 
are necessary for man’s government ; and when the period of separation 
from the mother country arrived, the change was so limited as to be 
scarcely felt ; and in some cases—Rhode Island and Connecticut for ex 
ample—the same charter and constitution remained in force for a long 
series of years, a mere nominal alteration being all that was found ne- 
cessary. These observations we have made on former occasions, but they 
are not the less important now in this epoch of revolutionary change. 

If the people of continental Europe willbe contt to preserve their 
monarchies and to engraft on them the liberal institutions of England, 
their progress will be made certain, and undoubtedly safe. If the 
populous countries of the old world unaccustomed as they are to the ex- 
ercise of popular liberty, set up republics based upon universal sufferage, 
they will absolutely fail ; and anarchy, not liberty, will be their portion. 
It is absurd to say that the British system does not confer liberty enough 
We have shown in a recent number, that the voice of the people is om 
nipotent in England ; that the House of Commons, the popular branch 
of the legislature, does, in fact, rule the country. The first minister of 
the crown goes there for his lease of office, and for the confirmation of 
his authority. All honours and rewards, and, in effect, the titles of nc- 
bility, spring indirectly from that body ; and in that body is represented 
every important interest of the country, and init also every man of dis- 
tinction finds a seat. The nation has therefore confidence in its parlia- 
ment, and hence the stability and good order of the British system. In 


no country on earth is life and property made more secure,or is government 


more effectively administered. Let, then, the nations ef Europe adopt 
her system first, and reserve the acquisition of a repablic for a future day. 





Bermuda and its Climate.—The following letter, not intended for pub- 
lication, has been put into our hands, under the impression that its perusal 
wight be beneficial to the many sufferers under pulmonary and other com- 
plaints, who annually seek refuge in southern climates from the cold of 
our northern latitudes. It is written by a distinguished medical officer 
of the British army to his friend in Canada, and we shall be glad to find 
that its publication calls attention to the important fact that we have a 
place of refuge at our very doors. Free trom the intense and enervating 
heats of the tropics, but with an equable and salubrious climate, Bermuda 
is now to be brought within four days’ reach of New York by the monthly 
visits of the Royal West India Mail Steamers :— 

Bermupa, March, 1848. 

You ask me my opinion of the climate of Bermuda as respects its suit- 
ableness as a winter residence for invalids generally, but more especially 
for those affected with what oo pemseriy called ‘* weak chests,” 

Now, I have peculiar satisfaction in giving you what information I 
possess on these points, as I feel assured that you, in common with my 

rofessional brethren in America, are either little acquainted with, or at 

east inadequately appreciate the advantages which this place offers, in a 

medical and hygienic point of {view, else we should hear of fewer long 
and expensive voyages undertaken by invalids to Europe and elsewhere, 
in quest of that very kind of place and climate which nature has provided 
at your very doors. 

Of the climate of Bermuda, from November to May, it is scarcely pos- 


sible to speak too highly. The weather is mild and uniform, the thermo- 


meter averaging 65 at noon; and there are few days in which exercise 
may not be taken out of doors. There is moreover a peculiar softness 
and purity in the air which I have not remarked in the Mediterranean or 
elsewhere. 
great beauty, render this place, as you may conceive, a most suitable and 
agreeable resort for all wh 
cold and more trying latitudes. 

Bat it is chiefly in diseases of the lungs, and more particularly pulmo- 
nary consumption in the early stages, or in the tubercular cachexy that 
precede these, (the only periods when climate is of any avail) that I con- 


Ceive this place to be peculiarly serviceable. Of this, did I enter into de- 


These qualities of atmosphere joined to natural scenery of 





complete the first volume of this interesting collection of characteristic 

| tales. The work is worthy of a plece in every family library. 

| The Odd-Fellows’ Amulet. By the Rev. D. W. Bristol. Pablished 
by Derby, Miller & Co. Auburn. Messrs. C. G. Graham & Co. 30 
Ann street, have sent us a copy of this work, which wiil be found worthy 

| the perusal of every one interested in learning the true character and 

principles of Odd-Fellowship. The Reverend author is a member of tha 


by Robert T Shannon, 36 Park Row, New York. The present numbers 





o 
April 22 
author has given ber a dual character ; in the fourth act she assumes the 
disguise of an “ Irish belp of all work” to aid in the mystification ani 
cure of her mistress Rosabel. Bob(Hadaway) is a cockney servant 
republicanised, a veritable specimen of his class as exhibited on the stago- 
But we have one character to add to this group which is strictly original” 
or rather it is entirely new tothe stage—Miss Barbsra Manly,(Mrs’ 
Winstanly) an advocate of social reform, the asserter of the equal rights 
of women, the female lecturer and writer on the wrongs and privations 


SS 











institution, and has furnished a clear and lucid exposition of the design | of her sex; in fact a concentrated essence of Madame Dadevant, Fanny 
These opinions coincide greatly with our own. We have long been in | and government of the Order, and has also met the leading objections} Wright, Miss Martineau, Abby Kelly, and Miss Fuller, and others of this 
| Odd-Fellowship is exposed to. The rapid increase and widely-spread | class. In the hands of. Mrs. Winstanly the character is one of the most 


renders the present work a timely production from the press. 

Debtor and Creditor —A Tale of the Times. By T.S. Arthur. Pub- 
lished by Baker and Scribner, New York. Mr. Arthur fully sustains his 
previous reputation as a skilful and healthy writer of domestic fiction in 
the present deeply interesting and well told tale. 

The Military Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough. Harper & Bro- 
thers. The subject of this biography, by Mr. Alison, the celebrated 
historian of ‘‘ Europe,” is one every way suited to the taste and abilities 
of the writer. Theimportant part the Dake took in the wars of the Suc- 
cession, and with the French and Dutch, gives to his actions a peculiar 
interest. Mr. Alison has had access to documents in the preparation of 
his work hitherto unexplored ; and taken asa whole, his present produc- 
tion is worthy not only of its author, also but of a place with his great 
“History” in every library. A series of maps and battle plans, colour 
ed, accompany the volume, which is admirably printed. 

Capt. Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. A new book from the pen 
of this prolific writer of fiction, isa novelty after so long been deprived 
of inimitable sea stories. Tie present work, however, is a tale of the 
land, and of the stirring times of the unfortunate Charles I. We cordi- 
ally commend the book to the perusal of all. Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers. 

Lane's Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Harper & Brothers have just 
issued the second part of their beautiful reprint of this revised translation 
of the celebrated Arabian fictions. This edition enjoys many advantages 
over its predecessors, it is more ornate, more accurate, better adapted 
for the perusal of youth, and considering all these particulars, the cheap- 
est. If any of our readers are without it, we advise the purchase of the 
work instanter, as a real household treasure for the family library. 

Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin, a tragedy in five acts. 
Payne. No.59 Modern Standard Drama. Published by John Douglas, 

11 Spruce St. 

The Irish Lion, a Farce in ons act. By John Baldwin Buckstone. No. 

27 Minor Drama. Published by John Douglas, 11 Spruce St. 


drama. 

The Dreamer and Worker.—By Douglas Jerrold. Burgess, Stringer & 
Co. An admirable tale, full of practical good sense, and deeply inter- 
esting in its incidents. 

Tom Cringle’s Log.—By the author of the Cruise of the Midge. Bur- 
gess, Stringer & Co. Price 50 cents. 

The Dark Lady of Doona.~By W. H. Maxwell. 
& Co. 

Messss. Burgess, Stringer & Co., are re-printing a series of our best 
standard works of fiction. The popularity of Tom Cringle’s Log, and the 
Dark Lady of Doona, gives them a claim to be classed among the 
choicest works of this character. 


The Drama. 

Park Tueatre.—This theatre will re-open about the lst of May, with 
the Viennoise children, for a short Summer season. 

Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Brougham’s new comedy, called Romance 

and Reality, was produced on Monday evening, with unequivocal suc- 
cess. 
The audience was large and of an unusually discriminative and crit1- 
cal character—every point of the author appeared to be appreciated, 
and consequently every stroke of wit and humour told with unerring 
effect; tbe laughter and applause throaghout the performance was loud 
and continuous, and the whole of the characters were loudly called for, 
at the conclusion of the piece; Mr. Brougham was then honoured with 
a special call, and received a perfect torrent of congratulating applause, 
which he acknowledged by a brief expression of thanks. 

The comedy has run with equal success every night during tre week, 
and may safely be pronounced a decided hit. 

That a new comedy, so unequivocally stamped with public approba- 
tion, must present claims of no ordinary character, it would be futile to 
deny. We attended its first representation with no knowledge of its 
merits, but with a desire to be unprejudiced in our criticism ; yel, we 
confess to having many doubts as to its success, founded on a knowledge 
of the difficulties attending the composition of a well wrought Five act 
comedy ; but all our critical acumen speedily evaporated, under the in- 
fluence of the wit and humoar of the auther, and excellence of the act 
ing, and we found ourselves joining heart and hand with the audience, in* 
enjoying and applauding to the very echo. We attended a subsequent 
representation in a soberer mood, and found no occasion to qualify the 
strong approbation we felt on witnessing its first representation. 

Mr. Brougham has not given us a comedy that can be compared with 
the now standard productions of the English stage, nor is he perhaps 
original in his characters. But he has so skilfully adapted old favourites 
of the drama, to modern habits, and modern tastes, that he has produced 
a piece, that bids fair to hold possession of the stage, and may be classed 


Burgess, Stringer 





o may require removal in the winter from your | 88 among the best productions of modern times. 


The plot of Romance and Reality is a meagre one; in fact, the comedy 
is oneof character, rather than incident, and depends more upon showing 
up the idiosyncrasies of classes through the medium of sparkling lan. 
guage, and aconstant fire of pointed wit and epigrammatic sentences, than 


tails,{1 might cite you several striking instances; and this is an opinion! for a coherent or well developed story. Every separate character is 


in which all the medical practitioners, as well as old residents here with 
whom | have conversed on the subject, uniformly cuincide. In truth I 


brought out into strong relief, and the humour and interest of the play rest 


know no climate better suited for the invalid with weak lungs, or a pre-| "P°? their individual sayings and doings. 


disposition to consumption, than Bermuda. Its superiority over Malta I 


can testify from some experience of both, and if you complain to me that 
the Havanah and West Indies have disappointed your expectations, and 


atients have not unfrequently returned in worse condition | . F : , 
ft you, you ought surely in reason to give Bermuda a trial, is the good natured, quiet old bachelor, and thus an effective contrast is 


that your 
than they f 
and if I am 
You kno 
terest to serve but yours an 


e 
not greatly deceived, you will not be disappointed. 


that even the bed-ridden m 
fort. In a word, I am con 


States and the British Provinces. 


New Works. 


Encyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. By the Rev. K. Ar 
vine, A. M. New York, Leavitt, Trow & Co., Broadway. 


work, and can cheerfally recommend it to our readers. Ag a valuable | oduced ee Pees yee 
addition to the family library it is peculiarly worthy of attention. 
Parts IX and X. Published 


Wilson’s Tales of the Borders of Scotland. 





w that in thus strongly recommending this place I had no in. 
, d your patients. The new steam-packet ar~ 
rangements will very shortly place it within four days of New York, so 
ay be moved with comparative ease and com- 


0 | vinced that Bermuda only requires to be better 
known in America to become the “ Madeira of the West” to the United 


hy es We have re 
ceived the first and second numbers of this instructive and interesting of her romance. 


We have two old bachelor brothers, Asper Manly (Blake), and Oliver 
[Vache]. The first is a fiery old gentleman of the Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute school, dashed with the modern, Aspen, in the Nervous man—Oliver, 


kept up. Jack Swift, [ Brougham, ]} the prime mover, or pivot, on which 
most of the humour of the piece revolves, is a second edition of Dazzle, 
Hibernicized, and sprinkled with a few extra grains of Assurance, from 
McShane, and characters of that genus. 

The lovers, Rosabel (Miss Fanny Wallack), and Frank Meredith, 
(Fleming), are modernized epitomes of Captain Absolute and Lydia Lan- 
guish—illustrating the title of the piece Romance aud Reality. Rosabel, 
a romantic novel-reading Miss, is *‘all for love in a cottage.” Frank Me- 
redith, a wealthy young Virginian who is enamoured of her, indulges 
the young lady’s whim, aided by Uncle Oliver woos her iz disguise ; she 
elopes with him, and is made te feel the reality of poverty, and is cured 
A travelled exquisite, Lavender Kyd, ( Dawson) is in- 
The character 
is, however, but a transcript of a numerous race of predecessors. Blossom 
(Mre. Watt) is a genuine stage copy of the lady’s maid—except that tle 








By John Howard | 


These are the last issues of these popular standard editions of the acted | 


influence of this peculiar society, has obtained for ita consideration which | prominent in the piece, and is received nightly with roars of laughter and 


applause ; it is a fair but exaggerated specimen of the class from which it 
is copied, without however, any distinctive individualization of person, 
ality. Such are the materials of this laughter provoking comedy. It 
will be perceived that there is little of novelty in the characters, 
and yet they are so admirably disguised by skilfal adaptation and a trans_ 
position into a modernized form, that they almost stand out as originals, 
orgat least, they seem as such from the point aud wit of the language they 
are made to utter. A few jokes of a familiar kind are interspersed 
throughout the dialogue, but even these have undergone an ingenious 
process of transmutation, and if “ old friends,” they come out on the can 
vass with new “ faces.’’ We were pleased to see that the author has avoid 
ed everything exceptionable in his language—his wit is without licen- 
tiousness, nor does he offend good taste by the introduction of mawkish 
sentiment, norenforce a false code of morals. He is equally free from the 
bad taste of insulting an intelligent American audience with clap-trap 
speeches, appealing to national predilections, arare merit in an author not 
native and “ tothe manner born.” Mr. Brougham has been fortunate in 
the cast and bringing out of his eomedy. Both are unexceptionable. 
Blake, as Asper Manly, has established his claims as an artist of the high- 
est cast; he seized every phase of the character, and triumphantly ex- 
hibited also the versatility of his talents. Brougham’s Jack Swift is a 
spirited, dashing personation; Vache is good, as he always is in such 
characters ; /)awson is admirable in the exquisite, and dresses it to per 
fection. Hadaway is quite at home in Bob, and Mr. Fleming strives hard 
to enter into the spirit of the warm-hearted Virginian, but the character 
is out of his line.. We should have preferred seeing Lester entrusted with 
it. Miss Fanny Wallack fairly revels in the romance of Rosabel ; the 
character almost approaches the burlesque in parts, and Miss Fanny Wal- 
lack hits the conception tothe life. We have done justice to Mrs. Win- 
stanly’s Barbara, it is a rich picture; costumed to perfection—her dress 
beingactually a symbol of the character. Her deep round tones and 
oratorical style are admirably in keeping with the part, and materially as- 
sist in giving effect to the personation. The stage appointments and 
decorations are beautiful and correct, and reflect great credit on the taste 
of the efficient stage manager, Mr. Blake. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Hamblin may congratulate himself thus far, 
in the completely successful experiment he is making, to regenerate this 
long established favourite placeof amusement. The house is wel! filled 
every night with respectable audiences, and quiet and order are restored, 
The Bowery may be now ranked, in the language of the play bills, as 
second to none in the city. We consider this renovation entitles Mr- 
Hamblin to the support and encouragement of the community, for it will 
actually work a moral reformation in the character of the frequeaters of 
theatres in its populous vicinity. 

The regular Drama, played in the style it will now be represented a 
the Bowery, with ali the accessories of modern stage improvements, is 
calculated t produce a humanizing influences over a population so de- 





voted to theatrical amusements, as that is in this regiun of the city, and 
we sincerely trust that Mr. Hamblin will be sustained in his laudable 
and enterprising efforts. 

The Seguin troupe and the Ballet troupe, under Miss J. Turnbull, are 
still the star attractions at this house. 

Otympic TueatTRE.—An uninterrupted career of success still marks 
the fortunes of this house. Mr. Nickenson, the old favourite of the 
Olympians, has returned to his post, and is delighting his admirers with 
his admirable comic delineations. 

CuatHam Tueatre.—Mr. Chanfraa has introduced his inimitable 
Mose to his patrons here, in a version sligh'ly altered from the Olympic 
copy, and it bids fair to meet with even greater succoss at its new quar- 
ters, than it has done at the Olympic. The piece is put on the stage with 
great care, and is tolerably well played. Miss S. Denin asa street sweep- 
er, and Mr. Winans, asa specimen of the dock or market “ loafer,”’ are 
new characters in the piece, and are admirably played. 


= 
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XTENSIVE LAND SALE at auction, at Hollinhead’s Tavern, in Stroudsburg, 
Munroe County, Pennsylvania, on the 2 d May next. 

2500 acres in Tobyhanna township, Munroe county, Pennsylvania. 

$600 acres on Tuckhauna creek, Munroe Co., Penn. 

1200 acres do. do, same county. 

9600 acres on the State Road from Whitehaven to Stroudsburg in Munroe Co., Penn. 

All these lands are well si,uated for farming pucposes. Title good. Any number 
of emigrants uniting '0 purchase either of these tracts and dividing the same among 
them, wil) find they have selected the best of land in that part of the State, which can 
be made more profitable than investments in the Far West, having a ready market for 
their produce For particuiars apply to Samuel Powe!, Powelton, near Philadelphia ; 
Jobn Morris, Siroudsburg, Munroe Co., Pennsylvania, or 
ap223t WM. H. MAXWELL, 41 Wall street, New York 


ARMS FOR SALE.—A great chance to buy cheap.—An opportunity for the nus 
merous Emigrants landing in the United States to procure arms cheap. 6 Farm- 
are otfered for sale, containing 250 acres each, well watered, with adue proportion of 
woodland, situated on the terminus of the Hare Valley railroad, and 6 miles from the 
Raytown branch of the Juniata, in the town of Huntington, Huntington County, Penn- 
Sylvania. ‘These farms are surrounded by a respectable and thriving population, es- 
iablished more than 60 years, and are near several great Iron establishments. The title 
is unexceptionable. Apply to Gen. A. Porter, Nelson Huntington, Huntington Co., 

Pennsylvania, or William Houck, P. O. Huntington County, Pe>nsylvania_ or 

ap 22 3t WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 4: Wall street, New York. 











HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued from the A'bion Office and the Art 
Union, have been coloured in a new and beautiful style by William H. Butler, No. 
251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) ex: ap 22 3m 


lINHE SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY of 
New York, willbe celebrated with a DINNER atthe City Hors, on Monvay, the 
24th inst , at 5 o’clock. i “ ; i 
TickeTs may be ob.ained of the STEWarps. THos. KNock, 170 prose, ; Roperr 
Martin, 170 Broadway; WitLiaM J. Heatuer, 577 Broadway ; Joun D. Waker 53 
Exchange Place. By order, MOSES MARCUS, Secretary. 
New York, April 15th, 1843. 


pis SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST, GEORGE'S SOCIETY 
of New York, will be celebrated on Easter Monday, the 24th inst at 

The members of the Society are respecifully requesied to meet at the City Hotel at 
24 o’clock, P. M. and to go from thence in procession to TRINITY CHURCH, where Divine 
Service will be performed at$ o'clock; an address delivered berore the President, Vice 
Presidents, Stewards and members, by the Rev. Jon. M.. Ww pep gett D.D., an assis - 
tant Minister of Trinity Church, and one of the Chere Ins fh ne DOSY, aqSe collve- 

: pigs ed. q 4 : r i ; ‘ 

tion made ia aid of the Charitable Fund cf the in MOSES MARCUS, Secretary. 

___ New Tork, April 15th, 1848, —— Bae bd ot A, 
7 F ENGLAND ON HER CHARGER. Paintev by Coun 

Te eee oe eat NELL, and bust of the oe BLESSING- 

TON. Also, Count D’Orsay’s portrait, by himself, at ‘he Gothic Hall, 316 Broadway, 

will be open to the public on and atter Monday, 10th inst. 

Admittance 25 cents. 4 ; ‘ 

Bxtract of a note from the Duke of Wellington to Count D’Orsay :—“ Decidedly, my 
dear Count, the best likeness of the Queen tbat I have seen—and I am told by com- 
petent judges, (Landseer among them,) that the Charger is motchless as a yroch ot 
Art.”’ _ ap 8—t 

















LEARNED CANARY BIRDS! 

x] ITTO respectfally informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city 
poet pes ti toe So his rehibition of these most wonderful birds. that have so charm- 
ed the people of the old world, are now on exhibition et the Lecture Room in the So- 
Che ee watibitions every day, (Sundays and Mondays excepted) at 10} A.M., 5} and 

1 feb26—6m 


74 P.M. Admission 25 cents—children half price. i 
D'S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF PHE  wississirek ILY be i 

BAtiiNreD ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country 

i200 mi es in length, extending from the mouth 0! the Missouri River to the city of New 

Orleans, and reaching Over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 

s WORLD! é a 
"ipen every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING ia 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 





Aamission 50 cents—children half price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhititions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o'clock. 


dec 18 





Seats secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A M. 
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